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OUR PLEDGE: Within the framework of the highest American ideals, to help you build— 


INFORMED 


World Week covers the world for your class, week by week 
in Special Units, news stories, biographies of people in the 
news, and feature articles. 


THOUGHTFUL 


World Week brings you pro-and-con articles, case problems 
in ethics and social relationships of young people, full back- 
ground on issues of the day. 


CITIZENS 


Inspiring feature stories teli what YOUTH can do and is doing 
to build a better community, a better natior, and a better 
world. . 


SEE INSIDE 
FOR DETAILS OF 


WORLD WEEK’S PROGRAM 7 





Our Job in 1951 


In Philadelphia, 

175 years ago 

this*summer, 

the great leaders of colonial Amer- 
ica met to proclaim their freedom 
from Great Britain. It took cour- 
age to write the ringing phrases 
of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—to defy Britain, the world’s 
greatest power—to create a new 


nation on daring new principles 
of equality and justice. 


It takes the same kind of courage to 


face the new problems of America 
today: How can we arm ourselves 
and our allies without wrecking 
our economic system? How can 
we protect ourselves from subver- 
sive influences without weakening 
civil liberties? How can we make 


atomic energy man’s servant in- 
stead of man’s master? How can 
we keep the peace—stop the 
spread of communism—develop 
better living conditions for man- 
kind? 


If we have the faith and determina- 


tion of the Founders, we can and 
will solve these problems. You are 
dedicated to this task-or you 
wouldn't be teaching school. Here 
is the way we of World Week 
believe we can help you channel 
the dynamism of youth into the 
building of a better world. 


WORLD WEEK—What It Offers You 


worRtD 
weer 


A i | 
° Oo Educaters—including classroom so- 
eR cial studies teachers—aid World 
— Week's staff in formulating our 
program. Note, on next page, 
photos taken during meeting of 
our Editorial Advisory Board. 


ee 


COVERAGE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 

Special Unit every week explores, in a series of integrated 
short articles, a vital current problem in world affairs, with 
its implications for Americans today. (See page 5-T.) 

News—The past week in current history is explained in 
news stories, selected and treated for the needs of high 
school social studies classes. “What's. Behind It” section 
gives necessary background. Four full pages of the latest 
news are written and teletyped to our printer in Dayton, O., 
within a week of the time you receive the magazine. Every 
week you receive a special news review of the U. N. 

U. S. Affairs—Every week, World Week presents at least 
one pro-and-con or special feature article dealing with an 
important current problem of the United States or the 
Federal Government. Also, “Good Citizens at Work” (every 
week) describes what Americans are doing to .build better 
communities. 

Biographies of important people of our time are presented 
in weekly “Newsmakers” page. 

Special Supplements (see next page) provide more exten- 
sive background material on U. S. and world problems. 


Teacher-Planned Editorial Program 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Vocational: “Career Club” tells down-to-earth facts about 
today’s jobs, in the framework of interviews with people 
actually on the job. 

Social Relationships: “Ask Gay Head” discusses person- 
ality, manners, behavior, and dating problems of the teen- 
ager in question-and-answer form. 

Attitudes and Ethics: “How Would YOU Solve it?” pre- 
sents case-studies with questions to guide the student to 
work out his own standards of right attitudes in family, 
school, and neighborhood relationships. é 

Clear and Logical Thinking: “Pro-and-con” articles pre- 
sent both sides of controversial issues and cal] upon the 
student to formulate his own position upon logical and fac- 
tual grounds. 

Good Citizenship: “Good Citizens at Work” gives ideas 
for youth activities for community participation. 

Good Health: “How’s Your Health?” articles and health 
cartoons guide students to develop good health habits. 

Good Taste: “Following the Films” and “Movie Check 
List” help the student find what is worthwhile in moving 
pictures. 

Self-expression: “Say What You Please!” (student letters- 
to-the-editor) and Scholastic Awards program open many 
avenues for student self-expression in writing and art. 

Vocabulary-building: “Words at Work,” crossword puz- 
zles. 


Aids for the Busy Teacher 


Your classroom order for 10 or 
more copies of the Stadent Edition 
brings you, without extra charge, a 
desk copy of the Teacher Edition 
(including Monthly Teacher) con- 
taining copy of Student Edition. 


— 

Weekly Teacher Edition: Lesson Plans on the weekly 
Special Unit and study guides, for other articles, prepared 
by a social studies classroom teacher; “Tools for Teachers” 
(bibliographical references and visual aids for coming 
articles); “What's Ahead” (listing of articles scheduled for 
coming issues); “Off the Press” (reviews of new books). 
Monthly Teacher Edition: Once a month, the Teacher 


Edition is expanded to a full-size magazine of information 
for the classroom teacher and news of education. 

Student Edition: “Words at Work” column defines and 
pronounces unusual words in the current issue; testing ma- 
terials in the Student Edition include “Know Your World,” 
(the workbook section of the Special Unit); and “Quick 
Quiz on the News” at the end of the news pages. 


Semester Review Test: Near the close of each semester, 
World Week publishes a four-page Semester Review Test, 
based on social studies material published during the semes- 
ter. The test includes picture identification and interpreta- 
tation; cartoon, graph, and map-reading; fact questions. 





This is a Teacher Edition copy of World Week 
The Student Edition begins immediately after page 4-T 


Special Supplements 


With Oct. 3 issue: YOUR KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS 


World Week Special Supplements 
are separately-bound units, pub- 
lished as Part II of regular issues. 
Every student subscriber receives 
his own copy. 


By request of social studies teachers, we bring you this fall 
the 1951-revised KEY issue. It will be a 32-page separately- 
bound unit, issued as Part 2 of the October 3 issue. This 
encyclopedia-in-miniature presents vital background for 
understanding today’s world—information that is not avail- 
able in any other single source. Our staff prepares the KEY 
issue in September, in order to provide the most up-to-date 
material on problems that are significant and newsworthy 
for the fall of 1951. 


Here is a partial outline of contents: 


U. S. Government at Work . . . Departments and 
Agencies in the Defense Effort . . . Vital World Affairs 
Background . . . Detailed Special Purpose Maps. . . 
Vivid Biographies of Men and Women Who Make the 
News .. . Chart of the Nations of the World . . . 
Vital information on every nation summarized in 
chart form for easy reference . . . Definitions of Essen- 
tial Political and Economic Terms . . . Important Dec- 
larations and Documents of the Year . . . Headlines 
of the Year's History . i 





acy vs. Totalitarianisr 
. Plus a wealth of other materials, all important to 
an » understanding of today’s world. 


Remember! A copy of YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING WORLD NEWS comes to every student-subscriber 
at no extra cost. You will find the KEY issue useful over 
and over again throughout the school year as a reference 
for news developments on the U. S. and the world scene. 


With Nov. 7 issue: OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Our schools are the vital medium for training tomorrow’s 
citizens—yet many young people leave school with little 
knowledge or understanding of the system of public educa- 
tion upon which our democracy’s future rests. 

At the request of many teachers, Scholastic Magazines 
is preparing a careful review and history of American edu- 
cation and its current trends, written for the student-reader, 
and designed to spark the student’s interest in the vital role 
of education in American life. This special 32-page sup- 
plement will show students how education opens the doors 
of American opportunity and how its services expand with 
American progress; and will make clear the responsibility 
of every citizen toward the schools. 


With Feb. 20 issue: PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 


This supplement will explore the avenues through which 
men have in the past and are today working for permanent 
peace. Among subjects to be covered are: international or- 
ganization (the United Nations and its predecessors) ; 
negotiation; arbitration and conciliation; great-power and 
balance-of-power systems; cultural interchange. 


Every teacher ordering 20 or more 
copies of World Week may obtain 
free, on request, two SOCIAL STU- 
DIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS (pic- 
tured at left FULL-SIZE), to use as 
student awards. To obtain: write 
“Send Social Studies Keys” on order 
card with this issue (see next page). 
If you use card sent to you first-class 
mail, check “box” listing key offer. 


WORLD WEEK’S EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD IN SESSION 


Left photo: At Editorial Advisory Board meeting in June, 
Dr. Charles F. Manwiller (center) curriculum director of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, makes a point as Dr. Howard Hur- 
witz (Seward Park H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.) and Miss Dorothy 
J. Pauls (Soldan-Blewett H. S., St. Louis, Mo.) listen. Be- 
hind Dr. Manwiller is Robert Stearns, of World Week staff. 


Behind Miss Pauls is Sturges F. oan: associate editor of 
World Week. Right photo: On the other side of the confer- 
ence table (left to right) are—Irving Talmadge, World 
Week foreign affairs editor; William M. Barr, Millburn, 
N. J., H. S.; Clyde F. Kohn, Northwestern University; Mrs. 
Marion Corbett, Fort Bragg School, Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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A Statement of the Purposes 


and Values of World Week 


HE over-all editorial program of World Week and the 

content of each issue are planned to help teachers at 
tain many of the objectives of the social studies. The follow- 
ing outline indicates how these objectives are carried out 
in the current issue. Page references are to the Student 
Edition. 


To develop understanding of world affairs: 


See: Special Unit on “Toward Peace in Asia?” pp. 9-15 
Cover map, p. | 
“Newsmakers,” p. 4 
‘Quick Look at the News,” p. 5. 
“World News in Review,” pp. 6-8. 
“United Nations News,” p. 8. 


To encourage responsible citizenship and civie participation: 


See: “Good Citizens at Work,” p. 18. 
“What's RIGHT with Youth?” p. 16. 


To help students acquire knowledge and skills in history, 
geography, government, economics, and the implications 


of science for the social studies: 


See: Special Unit, “Toward Peace in Asia?” pp. 9-15. 
“Saved by Helium” (presérvifig the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution), p. 17. 


x * * 
Announcement Regarding Next Issue 


This issue of World Week, dated September 19th, is 
the first issue of the new term. So that schools may 
receive it during the opening week of school, this issue 
is mailed about September Ist to our active subscrip- 
tion list. New orders received after September Ist will 
be serviced immediately upon receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in school opening dates 
in September, to give teachers time to ascertain the 
number of subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the 
piling up of weekly copies at the school, we are stag- 
gering the shipping dates of the first two issues. The 
second issue (dated September 26th) will be mailed 
in time to reach the schools September 20th and 2ist. 
The third issue (dated October 3rd) and each weekly 
issue thereafter will reach the schools on or before the 
date of issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than usual 
between the first issue and the second issue, and be- 
tween the second issue and the third issue. 


@ See pages 5-T, 6-T, and 7-T (following bound-in 
copy of Student Edition) for: 


List of Special Units for the semester 
How to Present World Week to a Class 
Tools for Teachers, Lessons Plans 


To increase pride and faith in our American heritage: 


See: article on history and preservation of Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution, p. 17 


To promote desirable social attitudes and relationships: 
See: “Ask Gay Head,” p. 20. 
“How Would YOU Solve It?” p. 22. 


To help students to think logically, formulate their own 
opinions on sound premises, and give consideration to 


the opinions of others: 


See: pro-and-con article (“What's RIGHT with Youth?”), 
p. 16. 
“Say What You Please!” p. 35. 
“How Would YOU Solve It?” p. 22. 
“Know Your World,” p. 15. 


To guide students in choosing the vorations for which they 
are best fitted; to develop respect for productive work 
and inspire students to create goods and services for their 
fellow-men: 

See: “Career Club,” pp. .28-29. 

“High School Hi-Lights,” p. 26. 


To encourage students to learn and practice sound health 
and nutrition habits: 
See: “To Your Good Health,” p. 26. 





TO ORDER WORLD WEEK 


Please use one of these cards to order a 
classroom set of WORLD WEEK, and pass 
the second card to another teacher. 

If your teaching assignment this term is 
concerned with subject matter or grade level 
for which World Week is not appropriate, — 
please pass this copy of the magazine to a 
teacher who would be interested. Perhaps 
some other Scholastic Magazine would be 
appropriate for your present assignment. We 
invite you or your colleagues to write for 
sample copies of any of the Scholastic Maga- 
zines: 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 

(Social Studies and English: (Soctal Studies: grades 8, 
grades 6, 7, 8) 9, 10) 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
(Social Studies and English: (English: grades 9, 10, 11, 
grodes 10, 11, 12) 12) 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (monthly) 
(English: grades 10, 11, 12) 


Our address: 
Scholastic Magazines, 35! Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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SEE THE COMPLETE ARRAY OF NEW 
PARKER PENS YOUR DEALER IS 
FEATURING NOW. AMERICA’S PREFERRED 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS, THEY BRING 
REAL PRIDE AND LASTING WRITING 
PLEASURE. YOU'LL FIND A PARKER AT 
ALMOST ANY PRICE YOU FAVOR. 
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New Parker "51" 
Special. Miracle 
Octanium point. Pli- 
glass reservoir (no 
rubber parts). Vis- 
ible ink storage. 
| Metered ink flow. 4 
New Parker "51". This world’s mcit-wignted ‘aaa: rich colors. Lustra- 
pen has the exclusive Aero-metric. Ink System. t0 loy cap ge $10.00 
moke filling easier and writing smoother, Pli-gtass | $15 00. eae 
reservoir gives bigger, visible ink‘ supply. Slim 

regular size or demi-size. 7 colors. Gold-filled caps 

(F.E. tax incl.): sets, $29.75 up; pens, $19.75 up. Lus- 

traloy caps (no FE. tox): set, $19.75; pen; $13.50. 











Busy days ahead . . time to replace that old pen that may A 
cause trouble. The Parker Preview for Fall offers your all- 
time widest selection of New Parker Pens. 
Parker precision and gliding ease will mean straight “A 
writing for you from now on. Visit your dealer today. The 
Parker PenCompany, Janesville, Wis., U.S.A. ;Toronto,Can. Y~ od Parker "21", 
en paspyee «s ” r inest at "e. 
p.s. “51” and**21"’ Pens “write dry” with Superchrome Ink. No paddies! ales 
: Octanium point. 
blotter needed. Note: They can use any ink. Visible ink supply in 
Pli-glass chamber 
(no rubber parts). 
Special ink flow con- 
trol. 4 colors. Lus- 
traloycap. Pen,$5.00 
New Parkette. Parker writing to fit any budget. Metal slip- ««. with pencil, $8.75. 
on cap. Smooth, interchangeable point. 4 colors. Pen, $3.00 No F.E. tax. 
with pencil, $5.00. No F.E. tax. 


Copr. 1951 by The Parker Per Company 
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Basketball or badminton—track or tennis—game 
or gym — you can count on stepping up your speed 
and power this fall with BALL-BAND Arch-Gard 
shoes. These good-looking, long-wearing sport shoes 
have been scientifically developed by BALL-BAND 
to give your feet, cushioned protection right at the 
three points where it will do your game the most 
good. See for yourself what a difference the three 
points of Arch-Gard support can make in your 
score. You'll find Arch-Gard shoes at the store 
that features the Red Ball trade mark 
—in the window and on the shoes. 

‘ <) 


THE GRIZZLY 


THE CROWN 





How ALCA-GARD. 


Helps YOU Become 
a Better Athlete 


BRACES METATARSAL ARCH to 
reduce strain of fast take-offs 
and protects this sensitive 
area in sudden stops and 
quick pivots. 

SUPPORTS LONG ARCH to 
increase staying power by 
holding foot Sate in proper 
alignment to reduce muscle 
strain 

CUSHIONS HEEL to take the 
shock out of pounding speed 
to insure lasting comfort for 
feet and for leg muscles. 


BALL-BAND 
ARCH -CARD 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 











Acme photo 


Admiral William M. Fechteler 


THE NAVY’S NEW BOSS 
“BILL” Fechteler, an admiral’s son, 
always wanted to go to sea. 

“I have no recollection of my boy- 
hood when I did not want to be in 
the Navy.” he said once. 

“Bill” Fechteler has put in 35 
years at his chosen career. Last 
month he rose to the very top. He 
took office as the U. S. Navy’s boss: 


Chief of Naval Operations. As such, 
he is also the Navy's representative 
on the four-man Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which directs and coordinates 
the nation’s entire armed forces. He 


succeeds the late Admiral Forrest 
Sherman. 

Admiral William M. Fechteler 
was born 55 years ago in San Rafael, 
California. He went to school in 
Washington, D. C. In 1916 he was 
graduated from the U. S. Naval 
\cademy at Annapolis, Md. 

In World War II he commanded 
the new battleship, Indiana, in Pa- 
cific combat. Says Admiral Fech- 
teler: “The captain of a battleship 
has the finest job in the world.’ 

His “toughest assignment,” he says, 
was a tour of duty as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Personnel. 
He set up the Navy's system of 
building up a reserve of trained sea- 
men—a program that proved valu- 
able when the Korean war began. 

Later he commanded Uncle Sam’s 
Atlantic Fleet. He was slated to take 
charge of Atlantic naval forces un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact. But the 
British, proud of their long sea tra- 
dition, wanted a British admiral to 
have this job. The North Atlantic 


command iis still unfilled 


THE PRINCESS COMES TO CALL 


HIS month a pretty young prin- 

cess sails for her first visit to 
America. She is 25-year-old Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth and her husband, Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, will tour 
Canada for several weeks. Then for 
three days (October 24-26) they 
will be guests of President and Mrs. 
Truman at Blair House in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Many people think the tour is 
part of a “dress rehearsal” for the 
time when Princess Elizabeth may 
be Queen Elizabeth. According to 
British custom, if the king dies with- 
out a son, his oldest daughter is next 
in line to succeed him. Unless King 
George VI has a son, Elizabeth 
(the elder of his two daughters) 
will some day mount the throne “of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and of the 
British Dominions beyond the seas.” 

Already the Princess is taking 
over some of the duties of a mon- 
arch. Her 55-year-old father was 
severely ill this summer. He has 
given up most public engagements, 
on doctor's orders. 


Pinch-Hitting for the King 

Elizabeth and her husband have 
“subbed” for the King and Queen in 
many public appearances recently. 
Until this summer Philip had been 
on sea duty with the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean. He was called 
back to England to take part in a 
round of receptions, speeches, and 
public ceremonies. 

Not that Philip will ever be 
monarch in his own right. If Eliza- 
beth mounts the throne, he will be 
“prince other words, 
just the Queen’s husband. 

As a matter of fact, the British 
monarch has little ruling power. He 
(or she) is monarch of nearly half 
a billion people who live in the 
world-wide British Empire and 
Commonwealth. But the Common- 
wealth nations are self-governing, 
and the British Parliament runs 
Britain itself and the Empire. 

However, the British and their 
Commonwealth partners cherish 


consort”—in 


Acme photo 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
arrive at a Festival of Britain concert. 


their royal “chief of state” as a sym- 
bol of unity and fellowship. 

Elizabeth is serving her royal ap- 
prenticeship well, most Britons feel. 
She makes a handsome figure in the 
various costumes that royalty must 
wear to fit different public occasions. 
She has been a good wife and 
mother. She and Prince Philip were 
married in 1947. He is related to the 
Greek royal family, but has lived 
in Britain since babyhood. 

In 1948 the royal couple had a 
son, Prince Charles. He is next in 
line to become king if his mother be- 
comes queen. Last year, a second 
baby, Princess Anne, arrived. 

Elizabeth is descended from many 
great kings of the past—Alfred the 
Great, William the Conqueror, 
Charlemagne. Cathedral bells clang- 
ed and cannons roared in salute at 
her birth in 1926. Immediately she 
became the “Empire’s Little Girl,” 
doted on by millions. 

The young princess made her of- 
ficial debut to public life at 16. In 
a colonel’s uniform, she reviewed 
from horseback the fur-hatted, scar- 
let-coated Grenadier Guards march- 
ing past Windsor Castle. 

King George’s other daughter, 
Princess Margaret Rose, turned 21 
last month. 





Unusual werds in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 33. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 
6-8)—Congress takes away some of President's price- 
control powers, lowers draft age; Czech Reds jail AP 
correspondent; Turkey and Greece may join Atlantic 
Treaty; U. N. studies Egypt’s blockade of goods for Israel. 


KOREA, IRAN TALKS BROKEN OFF: The Korean 
truce conference and the British-Iranian oil talks both 
halted August 22, and had not been* renewed at our 
press-time. (See pages 10-14.) 


PERON-PERON TICKET? A mass meeting in Buenos 
Aires last month called on Argentina’s boss, Juan Peron, 
to run for reelection as president of Argentina in the 
November elections, with his wife, Eva Peron, as the 
vice-presidential candidate. 


FLOODS AND FOOD: U. S. farmers are reaping the 
second largest harvest in our history. It might have been 
the largest ever, except that rampaging Midwestern 
rivers wrecked a few million acres of crops. This flood, 
costliest in U. S. history, caused over a billion dollars 
in damage to cities and farms in the Kansas-Missouri 
region. (Next week in World Week: Pro-and-con dis- 
cussion on flood control.) 


POCAHONTAS’ CHURCH: What happened to Po- 
cahontas after she saved Captain John Smith and mar- 
ried John Rolfe? She went to England, where she died 
in 1617. She was the first American woman buried on 
English soil. Her grave is in the chancel of St. George’s 
Church, in Gravesend, just outside London. Plans were 
under way to demolish the church. Now a movement 
has started to save the building as a “chapel of unity,” 
for Christians of every denomination. 
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BUGLE BOYS FROM DENMARK: These two Dan- 
ish Boy Scouts are blowing lurs. A lur is a Scandi- 
navian trumpet often used for calling cattle. The boys 
were among 15,000 Scouts from more than 40 nations 
who attended the Seventh International Boy Scout 
Jamboree last month at Bad Ischl, Austria. The United 
States was represented by about 650 Boy Scouts. 


EXPLORING (TOP AND BOTTOM): Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, Alaska, is North America’s highest mountain 
(20,270 feet ). This summer, for the first time, its west- 
ern face was climbed. Among the party of eight moun- 
taineers was 18-year-old Barry Bishop of the University 
of Cincinnati. Meanwhile, 5,000 miles away and 10 
miles lower, scientists on the Danish research ship, 
Galathea, were poking around in the deepest hole on 
earth—in the Pacific Ocean off Mindanao Island in the 
Philippines. They proved that life goes on more than 
six miles below the surface of the sea. There, every ob- 
ject is squeezed with the tremendous water pressure of 
15,000 pounds to the square inch. Yet the scientists 
scooped up many sea plants and animals. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

PERU-ECUADOR TIFF-—In Latin America, some in- 
ternational boundaries are still unsettled. Peru and Ec- 
uador have quarreled for a century over their border. 
This quarrel led to a war in 1941. Finally they agreed 
to lay out a definite boundary. The work is nine-tenths 
done. Last month Ecuador said Peruvian troops attacked 
Ecuadorian soldiers in one disputed jungle area along 
a tributary of the Amazon River. Ecuador says she 
must have this region to ship produce down the Ama- 
zon. Old rivalries of this kind may undermine inter- 
American cooperation. 


ENDQUOTE: “Crusade for Freedom” balloons, swept 
across the Iron Curtain from Western Germany on the 
wings of the west wind, bear this message: “Freedom 
will rise again! Millions of free men and women have 
joined together and are sending you this message of 
friendship over the winds of freedom—which in the up- 
per air always blow from West to East.” 


Acme phote 


THEY DON’T WANT THEIR PICTURES TAKEN: A million 
young people massed in Communist East Berlin last month at the 
Reds’ “World Festival of Peace.” Festival officials tried to keep the 
delegates inside the Iron Curtain. But about a quarter of them vis- 
ited West Berlin. These boys, at a sidewalk cafe in the British 
sector, sampling one of the delights of free West Berlin (cake 
and whipped cream) fear Red punishment if they are recognized. 
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Inflation Ahead? 


Are prices and wages about to 
take off on another upward rush? 

If that happens, the Administra- 
tion will blame it on Congress 

This summer Congress took away 
some of the President's powers to 
control prices. For example, the Ad- 
ministration had planned to order 
“rollbacks” (reductions) in 
prices that price-control officials con- 
sider to be too high. The price of beef 
livestock has already been rolled 
back 10 per cent and further roll- 
backs of beef prices were scheduled. 
But, under a new law, Congress for- 
bids farm prices to be rolled back 
more than the rollback already in 
effect in the case of beef. 

The new law also sets up a new 
way to figure ceiling (maximum) 
prices of goods for sale. Business- 
men can include certain costs that 
they could not include previously. 

Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mo- 
bilization Director, and Eric John- 
ston, Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, predict that the cost of living 
will rise by five to eight per cent 
during the next 12 months. They say 
this will be the result of what they 
call the “weak” control law passed 
by Congress. 

The President signed the bill into 
law even though he didn't like the 
price-control provisions. The reason: 
Without this law (the Defense Pro- 
duction Act the Government 
would have lost all power to control 
prices and rents, as well as the right 
to control use of raw materials for 
defense production. 

What's Behind It: Nearly everyone 
agrees that runaway inflation—prices 
rising fast and steadily—is one of the 


some 


World 


News In REVIEW 


nation’s greatest dangers. Savings 
would be worth less as prices rise. 
People who live on pensions and 
fixed incomes would have a hard 
time. Workers would demand higher 
wages—which would increase busi- 
ness costs and lead to demands for 
still higher prices 

The Administration insists that 
strict price controls and heavy taxes 
are needed to check inflation. Many 
Congressmen believe that “tight” 
controls and high taxes cut into 
profits and thus discourage business- 
men and manufacturers from pro- 
ducing goods. When goods are 
scarce, buyers bid against one anoth- 
er for what is available. Then prices 
rise. Those who oppose strict con- 
trols say the “law of supply and de- 
mand” will keep prices from rising 
and is in fact bringing many prices 
down at the present time. 

The cost of living (see graph) has 
remained almost unchanged since 
spring. 

Government spending for defense 
is now rising rapidly. This type of 
production increases payrolls with- 
out increasing goods for people to 
buy. This may stoke the fires of in- 
flation. 

The original Defense Production 
Act, passed in 1950, gave President 
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Truman greater price-control powers 
than he had asked for. He did not 
use these powers fully at first. Some 
Congressmen claim he could have 
nipped inflation in the bud by set- 
ting up price controls earlier. 


Draft Age Lowered 


Congress has lowered the draft 
age from 19 years to 18‘. 


However, draft boards will not 
call men under 19 to the colors until 
all eligible men aged 19 to 26 are 
in service. 

Congress has also outlined a sys- 
tem to build up trained reserves. 
This “universal military training” 
program will eventually bring all 
physically fit men aged 18% into a 
“National Security Training Corps.” 
They will train for six months, then 
serve for seven and one-half years 

The program won't start until the 
Administration works out a detailed 
UMT plan and Congress approves 
it. A special commission is now at 
work and expects to report to Con- 
gress this fall. The commission says 
that it hopes to start UMT on a small 
scale late in 1952. 


Czechs Jail Reporter 


Is it “spying” for a newspaper- 
man to dig up a story the govern- 
ment doesn’t want published? 


Behind the Iron Curtain the an- 
swer to that question is, “yes,” if we 
can judge by the case of William N. 
Oatis. He was the Associated Press 
correspondent in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Communist-controlled 
Czech government arrested him as a 
spy. At his trial he “confessed.” 
What he admitted, for the most part, 
was doing the normal research and 
interviewing that any newspaper- 
man does to get a story. 

Oatis was sentenced to 10 years 
in prison. 

The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives angrily demanded (by a vote 








of 362-1) stopping of all U. S. trade 
with the Czechs. Our Government 
canceled agreements under which 
the Czechs previously did not have 
to pay the high U. S. tariff on some 
‘f their exports to the United States. 

What’s Behind It: The Qatis case 
is the most drastic of many actions 
by Iron Curtain countries to stop 

change of information with the 
free world. A number of correspond- 
ents from Western countries have 
been expelled from Communist na- 
tions. Other correspondents have 
gone home in disgust because the 
Communist governments made it so 
hard to get news or to transmit it. 
Oatis was one of the last two Ameri- 
can newspapermen in Prague: 

Last month the Polish government 
closed the U.S. Government infor- 
mation office in Warsaw, Poland. 
U.S. information offices, located in 
many countries, distribute books, 
pamphlets, and about the 
United States. The Communist-con- 
trolled countries have now closed 
every these offices behind 
the Iron Curtain 

On the other hand, news of the 
free world reached Russians _ this 
summer in the form of two articles 
printed in Russian newspapers. 

One was a message from British 
Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison. 
The letter expressed the Western 
democracies’ desire for peace and 
pointed to the freedoms enjoyed by 
citizens of the free world. Soon 
afterward, Russian papers also pub- 
lished a from President 
rruman. This message accompanied 

resolution of Congress expressing 
good-will to the Russian people. The 
Russians printed the resolution. 

Many observers believe the Rus- 
sian action was part of a “peace 
campaign” aimed to persuade West- 
ern nations that they don’t need to 
push ahead with rearmament. 
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France’s Dilemma 


Following elections this summer, 
it took France a month to form a 
cabinet. Then Rene Pleven became 
premier of a cabinet that didn’t in- 
clude any of France’s three largest 
political parties. 

In the election, a new political 
group, the Rally of the French Peo- 
ple, emerged as the largest party in 
the National Assembly (lower house 
of the French parliament). The 
Rally, led by France’s wartime re- 

hero, General Charles de 
von 118 of the 627 seats in 


the Assembly. The Socialists won 
104 and the Communists 103. 

The rest of the seats were split 
among numerous small parties. 
These small parties got together to 
form a cabinet. Neither the de Gaull- 
ists (an extreme conservative group ) 
nor the Communists were invited to 
join the cabinet. The Socialists re- 
fused to join. The cabinet will prob- 
ably fall unless the Socialists vote 
for its pro>-"m. 

What's Behind It: Under the 
French system, the cabinet must 
have the backing of a majority of 
the Assembly. There is an appar- 
ently unbridgeable gulf between 
Communists, de Gaullists, and the 
middle-of-the-road parties in be- 
tween. The moderates have man- 
aged to keep France's democracy 
going by temporary alliances 

oO oO — 

Other new faces in European 
governments include: 

Republic of Ireland: Eamon de 
Valera (a native of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
is Ireland’s premier again. He held 
the post from 1932 to 1948 

Austria: Theodor Koerner, a 78- 
year-old general and a Socialist, won 
a close election for the presidency 

Portugal: Another General, Fran- 
cisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, won 
the election for Portugal’s president 
—but it wasn't close. He had the 
backing of Premier Antonio Salazar 
who is generally considered to be 
Portugal’s real boss. and nobody else 


Greece, Turkey Want In 


Where's the ‘North Atlantic’? 
Can you stretch it as far as Greece 
and Turkey? 

That knotty geography problem 
faces the foreign ministers of the 12 
North Atlantic Treaty nations in 
their meeting at Ottawa, Canada, 
this month. These nations have 
pledged to aid each other in case 
of Communist aggression. 

The United States wants to bring 
Greece and Turkey into the treaty 
organization. Our Government be- 
lieves this would strengthen the free 
world’s defense against communism 
in a weak spot, the Middle East (see 
U.N. News, p. 8, and Special Unit, 
p. 14). 

Some European nations object. 
They feel the North Atlantic organi- 
zation can operate best as a com- 
pact group, limited to Western Eu- 
rope. These nations also fear that 
Uncle Sam would divert to Greece 
and Turkey some of the arms aid 
needed by other treaty members. 

Meanwhile, the treaty allies are 
pushing ahead with the building of 
a united defense force. 

SHAPE: General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty forces, opened perma- 
nent headquarters at Marly-le-Roi, 
near Paris, France. The headquar- 
ters is known as SHAPE. The$e are 
the initials of the words, “Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe.” 
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EUROPE’S YOUNGEST MONARCH: Belgium’s new king is Baudouin |, who cele- 


brated his 21st birthday September 7. 
In photo, Baudouin stands beside his father, Leopold Ili, 
Leopold quit his royal job because he 


father’s abdication. 
as Leopold signs away his throne. 


He took the throne because of his 


was bitterly opposed by many Belgians. His opponents charged that Leopold was 
too friendly with the Germans, who occupied Belgium during most of World War II. 








Europe's contribution: Atlantic 
Treaty nations are spending 75 per 
cent more for military purposes this 
year than last year. Their military 
production has risen 70 per cent. 
Plans are afoot to bring Western 
Germany’s manpower into the de- 
fense of Western Europe. This sum- 
mer delegates from Western Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg agreed on plans to 
build a combined army of 600,000 
to 700,000 men by 1953. This “Euro- 
pean army” would be part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty forces. The 
North Atlantic forces will total 
2,840,000 men by the end of 1952, 
U.S. Secretary of Defense George 
C. Marshall states 

U.S. contribution: Most of the 
manpower for the North Atlantic 
forces will come from Europe. Sec- 
retary Marshall said, however, that 
400,000 U.S. troops would be sta- 
tioned in Europe. In Congress, ef- 
forts to set a definite limit to the 
number of G.I.’s under Eisenhower's 
command were defeated. 

Spain: Spain isn’t a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty because 
many of the Western democracies 
consider that the Franco government 
of Spain is a fascist-type dictator- 
ship. Some U.S. military leaders 
think Spain would be a useful mem- 
ber of the European defense system. 
A separate U.S.-Spain defense treaty 
has been proposed 


Quick 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. Identify: Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Defense Production Act, SHAPE, UMT. 
2. The U.S. wants to enlarge the 
North Atlantic Treaty group by includ- 
ing certain nations in the (Mediterra- 
nean; Scandinavian; Iron Curtain) re 
gion 
3. Match each of the following with 
his nation: 
Theodor Koerner 
Eamon de Valera 
William Fechtelex 
Baudouin | 
Antonio Salazar 
tene Pleven Belgium 
4. The significance of the William 
Oatis case is that it is the most drastic 
step by a nation under 
control to block 
5 W hich of 
may 
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Austria 
Portugal 
Ireland 
France 
U.S. 


factors, In youl! 
inflation: 


these 
opinion, contribute to 
weak price controls; increasing defense 
production; high production of civilian 
strict 


goods: wage increases; low taxes 
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Trouble at Suez 


A witch's brew of trouble is sim- 
mering at the southeast corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The United Na- 
tions is trying to keep the pot from 
coming to a boil. 

Most of the trouble grows out of 
the war that broke out in 1948 be- 
tween the new Jewish nation of 
Israel and the Arab nations that 
surround Israel. The U.N. arranged 
a truce but not a permanent peace. 

The U.N. Commission for Pales- 
tine is making another effort to bring 
Arabs and Jews together to settle 
their troubles. Both sides have been 
asked to meet with the commission 
in Paris this month. 

Meanwhile, the U.N. Security 
Council looked into one _ trouble- 
spot. The Suez Canal is a great in- 
ternational waterway of trade be- 
tween Europe and Asia. The Canal 
crosses Egyptian soil. The Egyptians 
have been stopping ships there to 
prevent goods from going to Israel. 
Egypt says she has this right be- 
cause she is at war with Israel. The 
U.S., Britain, and France look on 
Egypt's action as needlessly interfer- 
ing with trade 

Egypt is expected to refuse to ac- 
cept any U.N. plan to halt the 
blockade. In fact, the Egyptians say 
they are going to tear up their treaty 
of 1936 with Britain. This treaty 
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gave the British the right to station 
troops along the Suez Canal. 
Terrorists are making trouble in 
the Middle East. King Abdullah of 
Jordan, one of Great Britain's best 
friends in the Arab countries, was 
murdered this summer. His killer 
was said to be a follower of a Mos- 
lem leader known as the Mufti of 
Jerusalem. The Mufti wants to be 
ruler of the Arab-occupied eastern 
part of Palestine. But Abdullah 
seized that region during the Arab- 
Israel war of 1948 and added the 
region to Jordan. This summer, too, 
assassins struck down a prominent 
political leader of Lebanon. Last 
March Iranian terrorists killed the 
premier of Iran (see page 14). 


U. N. Goes to Paris 


A few acres of Paris, France, will 
become international territory, un- 
der an agreement signed last month 
between France and the U.N. 

The U.N. territory will comprise 
the grounds of the Palais de Chaillot. 

This year the General Assembly 
will again meet in Paris. Its sessions 
will be held in the Palais’ great un- 
derground auditorium, seating 3,000. 
Offices and conference rooms will be 
in a huge U-shaped addition to the 
Palais. This temporary building is 
scheduled for completion Nov. 1. 
The Assembly session opens Nov. 6. 


FIRST U. N. POSTAGE STAMPS: In early October the United Nations will issue 
six postage stamps, two of which are shown here. To order stamps or first-day 
covers, send postal money order or check (or cash, if order is for 50 cents 


U. N. Postal 
For first-day covers, 
with ‘‘First-Day 


or less) to: 
turn postage. 
per stamp) 


Administration, 
send self-addressed envelopes (up to 10 
Cover’ 


United Nations, N. Y. Include re- 


written in upper left-hand corner. 
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atomic bomb ever used in war- 
fare burst over Hiroshima, Japan. 
Near the center of the blast was 
Industry Hall. Around the wreckage 
of Industry Hall, Hiroshima has built 
a Peace Memorial (photo above ). 
The Memorial reflects the deep 
Asia’s—and the world’s— 


S: years ago last month the first 


craving of 
people for a lasting peace. 

Asia has known little peace in the 
since the bomb flattened 
Hiroshima. True. the horrible devas- 
tation caused by the bomb helped 
persuade Japan to surrender to the 


SIX years 


The Hope of Asia 


Wide World photo 


U. S. and our Pacific 
ended World War II 

But, in China, Communist forces 
warred on the Nationalist 
ment and drove it to Formosa. Com- 
munist guerrillas battled against the 
government in the Philippines and 
southeast Asia. India and Pakistan 
quarreled over Kashmir. 

The United Nations went to war 
to save South Korea from a Commu- 
nist invasion. In 
as Persia) there was turmoil as the 
government tried to seize the Brit- 
ish-controlled oil industry. 


Thus 


allies. 


govern- 


Iran (ouce known 


These upheavals in Asia might 
have dragged mankind into a new 
world war. But men of good-will 
refused to despair. We can be proud 
of the part Americans played this 
summer in the struggle for peace— 
as U. N. representatives in Korea and 
Kashmir, as makers of treaties to 
strengthen peace in the Pacific re- 
gion, as mediators trving to smooth 
the way toward compromise in Iran 

Will the peacernakers succeed? 
Have we a right to hope that Asia’s 
wounds will somehow be healed? 

Suppose you're a roving radio re- 
porter. In the following pages, you 
are making a hop-skip-jump to Pusan, 
Tokyo, Sydney, Teheran. You're in 
search of the answer to this ques- 
tion: Are we on the way— 


TOWARD PEACE IN ASIA? 


PEACEMAKERS AT WORK: Will They Succeed? 


Left photo: Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida of Japan 
(lest) and John Foster Dulles, chief author of Japa- 


nese peace treaty. Center photo: 


Vice-Admiral C. 


Turner Joy, senior U. N, negotiator in Korean peace 
talks (left), with Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Allied 
supreme commander. Right photo: W. Averell Harri- 


man, President Truman’s envoy 
troversy 


(left), and Prime Minister 


in Iranian oil con 
Mohammed 


Mossadegh of Iran.—Photos from INP, Wide World. 
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Toward Peace in Asia? 





Two captured Chinese Communists in 
U. N. prisoner-of-war camp in Korea cook 
rice for their comrades. The U. N. holds 
163,000 prisoners, mostly North Koreans. 
The Communists hold 10,000, mostly 
Americans. Prisoner-exchange was one 
topic scheduled for truce talks. 


What Future for Korea? 


Rapio Reporter: Hello, World 
Week readers! I’m talking to you 
from one of the world’s busiest and 
most crowded seaports—a great in- 
ternational city where the next man 
may be a Scotsman in 


vou meet 


kilts or a Turk with flowing mus- 
tachios or an Ethiopian from the 


heart of Africa. No, this isn’t London 
or New York or Buenos Aires—but 
Pusan, on the southern tip of Korea: 
It's the chief supply port for the 
United Nations war in Korea. It’s 
also the temporary capital of the 
Republic of Korea. That’s why my 
friend, Yong Woon, who is an ROK 
official, happens to be here. Mr. 
Woon, will you tell us what's going 
on in your country, which seems to 
be hanging halfway between war 
and peace? 

Mr. Woon: First let me thank you 





in America, who have sent 200,000 
fighting men to help free my home- 
land from Communist aggression. I 
thank the 15 other United Nations 
members whose men are in this bat- 
tle, too. But the U. S. has far more 
troops here than all the others put 
together. More than 13,000 of your 
brave men have given their lives. 
May I remind you that we south 
Koreans, too, have suffered? A mil- 
lion of us—soldiers and civilians—are 
dead, wounded, or missing. One out 
of five who survived is homeless. 
Some of our finest cities are in ruins. 


HOPES FOR PEACE 
Reporter: But isn't it true that 
there’s hope at last for an end to 
this cruel war? 
Mr. Woon: Hope—yes. But we 
Koreans want, not just a temporary 


THE BACKGROUND 


truce, but a lasting peace. Only when 
real peace comes can we rebuild our 
shattered nation. The road to that 
peace is long. It is like toiling across 
the mountain spine of Korea. One 
ridge rises above another, each 
steeper than the one before, and the 
path is narrow and rocky. We have 
four ridges to cross to the other side 
of the mountain, my friend. We have 
far to go. 

Reporter: You've got me guess- 
ing. What do you mean by “four 
ridges”? 

Mr. Woon: My meaning is this. 
It takes two sides to make a-war. It 
takes two sides to make a peace. 
First you must meet your enemy face 
to face. That was the first ridge to 
be crossed—arranging a meeting with 
the foe. 

Reporter: Oh, yes, that began with 





THREE BIG NEIGHBORS 

A map of Asia shows you that Korea is a sort of path- 
way linking Japan with China and Russia. Each of 
these three powerful neighbors of Korea has long 
aimed to control the “path,” as a step toward dominat- 
ing the others. For instance, Communist control of the 


Korean. pathway would menace ‘J. S. bases in Japan. 


A NATION CUT IN TWO 

During World War II, Japan held Korea. The Allies 
promised to set up a free Korean nation. In the process 
of ousting the Japanese, Russia occupied Korea north 
of the 38th parallel and the U. S. occupied southern 
Korea. Russia installed a Communist government in 


north Korea. This government refused to help the U. N. 
create an all-Korea nation. So the Republic of Korea 
was set up south of the 38th parallel. This unnatural 
boundary separated Korea’s chief food sources (in the 
south) from its chief manufacturing regions and elec- 
tric-power sources (in the north). 


WHY THE U. N. FIGHTS IN KOREA 

The U. N.’s purpose is to keep peace and prevent 
aggression. On June 25, 1950, North Korean Commu- 
nists invaded the Republic of Korea. It was the first 
clear case of aggression since the U. N. was created. 
The U. N. decided it had to defend South Korea—or 
be proven useless as a guardian of world peace. 
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a radio speech June 23 by Jacob Ma- 
lik, Russia's delegate to the United 
Nations. The Russians aren't fighting 
in Korea, but they have supplied 
arms and materials for the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist 
forces there. Malik hinted that a way 
could be found to end the Korean 
fighting. U. N. military leaders in- 
vited the Communist chiefs to talk 
peace. And on July 5 it was decided 
that the talk would be held at Kae- 
song, near the 38th parallel. 

TRUCE TALK TOPICS 


Mr. Woon: Thus we climbed the 
first ridge on the long road of our 
peace journey. Then came the task 
of deciding just what subjects the 
truce talks should cover. That was 
the second ridge to be climbed. Each 
side sent a small group of high offi- 
cers to Kaesong. These “truce teams” 
met 10 times before they could even 
agree on the agenda—that is, the list 
of topics for the truce talks. At last, 
on July 26, they decided on this pro- 
gram—the order to “cease fire” would 
be given after these four steps were 
taken: first, drawing a line as a tem- 
porary boundary between the two 
armies, with a neutral “no-man’s- 
land” between; second, setting up 
“watchdog” teams to see that the 
truce is carried out by both sides; 
third, making some arrangement 
about exchanging prisoners; fourth, 
making recommendations for other 
steps to be taken. These recommen- 
dations would have to be acted upon 
by the various governments whose 
troops are in the Korean war. 

Reporter: So planning the agenda 
was the second ridge to be crossed. 
And the third ridge, I suppose, is 
actually making the agreements nec- 
essary to stop the fighting? 


AFTER ARMISTICE: PEACE? 


Mr. Woon: Yes. As we talk, here 
in late August, we are far from the 
top of the third ridge. Twice the 
U. N. broke off the talks when the 
Communists violated the neutral 
zone around Kadesong. Then the 
Reds halted the conference on 
charges that the U. N. had violated 
the neutral zone. The United Na- 
tions denied the charges. The latest 
information I have is that the truce 
teams hadn't succeeded in draw- 
ing a truce line. The Communists 
demanded a line at the 38th parallel. 
The U. N. proposed a line near the 
present battle line. (See map.) The 
U. N. would have to retreat as much 




















as 30 miles at some points if the 
38th parallel were the truce line. 
And the ground near the 38th paral- 
lel would be harder to defend, the 
U.N. leaders say. If a truce line can 
be arranged, the truce teams still 
have the rest of the agenda to dis- 
cuss. And after that we would come 


A BUSY SUMMER 


Can you “read” our front cover map? 
Each of the sketches is intended to re- 
mind you of an event of the summer. 

We have linked some of the most im- 
portant of these items together into our 
Special Unit, “Toward Peace in Asia?” 

The dove is the symbol of peace. 
His flight toward Korea suggests the 
world’s hope for an end of the Korean 
war (see page 10). At the right edge 
of the cover map, Uncle Sam’s two 
hands are delivering treaties to two 
Pacific island nations (see pages 12- 
13). A third treaty unites the U. S. and 
the Republic of the Philippines in joint 
plans for defense in case either is at- 
tacked. The U. S.-Philippine arrange- 
ment is similar to the Pacific Paet and 
is designed as one more building-block 
of the Pacific peace structure. 

The Iranian lugging an oil well rep- 
resents the British-Iranian oil dispute, 
which you will read about on page 14. 

Near Iran, you Pakistan and 
India behaving as if they expected a 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight. They 
have been growling war threats all 
summer. Their quarrel is chiefly over 
Kashmir. Both claim that mountain- 
land, This summer the U. N. sent Dr. 
Frank Graham, of North Carolina, to 
try to arrange for Kashmir’s people to 
vote.on whether to join India or Pakis- 
tan. He didn’t have much luck. 

Burma is holding a complicated elec- 
tion to chocse members of the legisla- 
ture. Some districts won't vote until 
January. Early returns showed a lead 
for the Communists and their allies. 
Several tribal groups and Communist 
organizations have rebelled against the 
Burmese government, which probably 


see 
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The broken line marks the battle line in 
Korea, as of the latter part of August. 


to the highest and steepest ridge of 
all—making a permanent peace. 

Reporter: I see. An armistice 
would simply stop the fighting. 
That's all the military chiefs have a 
right to do. After that, their govern- 
ments would have many more points 
to decide—Korea’s future, whether 
yourcountry will beunited or divided, 
whether troops will be withdrawn, 
how to make sure the peace terms 
are kept— 

Mr. Woon: Yes, many of us won- 
der if the Communists really want 
peace. While the truce talks go on, 
they are rushing guns and soldiers 
and ammunition to the front lines. 
And meanwhile, the war goes on. 
When will my unhappy land have 
peace? 
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controls only about one fourth of Burma. 
As a result, in many districts elections 
can’t be held at all. 

Note the fireworks popping in Thai 
land. This symbolizes a strange little 
three-day rebellion, June 29-30-July 1. 
The Thai Navy kidnapped the prime 
minister. The Thai Army and Air Force 
attacked the Thai Navy. The prime 
minister was soon freed and is back on 
the job. But the ill-will between the 
Thai Army and Navy wasn’t healed. 

Red areas on the map show territory 
under "Communist control. Red China 
brought the vast and remote highlands 
of Tibet under her thumb early this 
summer. The boy priest-king (Dalai 
Lama) keeps his throne. But Red China 
will run Tibet’s foreign affairs and de- 
fense and will keep troops and officials 
in Tibet to see that Tibet cooperates 
with China. 

Joe Stalin’s “sandwich-man” attire 
reminds you of the Russians’ latest 
peace campaign. Every once in a while 
the Communists try to get across the 
idea that all they want is peace and 
friendship with the Western democra 
cies. Last month, for instance, a high 
Russian official proposed a U. S.-Rus- 
sian-British-French-Red Chinese peace 
conference. The Reds have been hold- 
ing “peace” rallies (like the gigantic 
youth meeting last month in East Ber- 
lin). The Western powers weren't in a 
hurry to follow up Stalin’s “come-on.” 
They said: “Of course, we'll take any 
reasonable steps for peace. But let Rus- 
sia show she means what she says by 
doing something for peace instead of 
just talking about it.” 

—Cover map hy Frank Ronan. 
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Japan Gets 
aol : a Peace 


Treaty 


PACIFIC OCEAM 


eMiOWAY 


e RYUKYY IS, 
SBONW IS. 


om @ ak *MARCUS HAWAIIAN IS 


P Rapio Reportrr: | guess I came 
Mh .. “ue (MARAnas pean. nansox’ here to Tokyo at the wrong time to 
iaaan JOHNSTON see Japan’s prime minister. 
ISLANDS AM ; . . ; 
oaP - Mr. Ase (of the Japanese foreign 
"PA n i. oi ory e pees seieinion office ) : Yes, but you came at the 
qupentrt,, —— | ROWLAND right time for us Japanese to tell 
ew meLANO , — of - joy . the (tg 
few® f.omon of this new day in jJapans history. 
P Our prime minister, as you know, 
5 * NEW HEBRIDES 1 al is in your country..He went there 
% 2 : to attend the conference this month 
ea S$: to complete a peace treaty for Japan. 
, AUSTRALIA a NEW CALEDONIA We are pleased that the meeting 
should be held in the very same hall 
Map for Wor ek by Frank Rona . * . T y 
In 1942, at the peak of her power in World War Il, Japan controlled all the colored os Sen yueneiane where the U. N. 
area on the map. The peace treaty leaves Japan only the “home islands” (solid black). gg formed a 1945. Let - hope that 
Japan gives up all claims to the five numbered areas. “1” is now held by Russia, this hall, the birthplace of the United 
“2” by the U. S., “4” by Nationalist China. “3” is a United Nations trust territory Nations, will also be known as the 
administered by the United States. The U. S. is expected to ask the United Nations birthplace of peace between Japan 
to make “2” another U. N. trust territory, also administered by the United States. and the rest of the world. 
Reporter: I thought the war with 
Japan ended in 1945. 
Mr. Ase: The fighting, yes. But 
THE BACKGROUND your country and your allies never 
= canceled your declarations of war 
CARTY CAEN WHEN MITTS LAD on Japan. For the past six years 
Can Japan—with over 83,000,000 people on a smaller Japan has not been an independent 
land area than California’s—feed herself without huge nation, but a conquered land, taking 
U. S. aid or a huge world trade? Britain and other orders from the conquerors. That 
countries are already worrying about Japanese com- will end when this treaty goes into 
petition as Japan’s trade increases effect. 
WORKSHOP OF ASIA REPortER: Just what does Japan 
gain under this treaty? 
Japan has more and better factories than any nation of Me Ase: Ah na things! The 
Asia. Industry, largely smashed or idle after World : ; < ; ; 
War II, is reviving fast This industry could be a rich mart: inpatient Cues eet sggeer & 
° ? ane : ary the words of the treaty at all, but 
prize for Russia—or a source of strength for the free : 
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in its spirit. You have written a 
world. : : ? 

peace treaty of forgiveness. You wel- 

RED NEIGHBORS come Japan back into the family of 

nations and help her take her place 
with other democratic nations. 

Reporter: That is true. Not often, 

after such a bitter war, have the 

victor nations offered the loser such 

a generous peace. We hope that 

Japan will become a partner in the 

LAND OF WARRIORS | free world. But, turning now to the 

Japan is unarmed and peaceful. During the occupation words of the treaty, what advan- 

we have tried to teach Japan to choose democracy and tages do you find in it for Japan? 

peace instead of dictatorship and war. Japan has a long Mr. Ase: The treaty opens to 

history of military rule and conquest. Can we depend Japan the right to apply to join the 

| United Nations. Japan will again be 

a full-fledged nation, with the right 

to run her own affairs We can re- 


Japan’s next-door neighbors are Communist Russia, 
Communist China, and half-Communist Korea. Red 
armies are only a few hundred miles from Japan; Japan 
is unarmed; the U. S. mainland is 5,000 miles away. 
That’s why the U. S. feels it necessary to keep troops in 
Japan to protect the islands. 


on her as a partner in the free world? 





Ww 


arm if we wish. We are not obliged 
to pay reparations—that is, the cost 
ot war damage caused by our troops. 
Instead, we agree to use our facto- 
ries and skilled workmen to manu- 
facture goods from raw materials 
shipped here by former enemy coun- 
tries. Ever since 1945, as you know, 
you and your allies have occupied 
Japan, chiefly with United States 
troops. The occupation of Japan 
ends three months after the treaty 
goes into effect However, Japan 
plans to make a special agreement 
allowing the United States to keep 
army, sea, and air bases in Japan. 
In other words, most of your. occu- 
pation soldiers will stay right in 
Japan but they won't tell us how to 
run our country any more. They will 
merely be; stationed in Japan to 
guard our islands from attack. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY 

Reporter: John Fo:ter Dulles of 
the U. S. State Department helped 
write this treaty. He said nobody 
would be 100 per cent satisfied with 
it—and he’s right About 50 nations 
are represented at the conference, 
but some may not sign the final 
treaty. Russia, for instance, has been 
arguing for a long time that the 
treaty should have been drawn up 
by the foreign ministers of the U. S., 
Britain, France, Russia, and Red 
China. The Philippines and some 
other Asian nations are annoyed be- 
cause Japan doesn’t have to pay any 
reparations. The treaty leaves some 
other points vague. For instance, it 
doesn’t say what will be done with 
the disputed island, Formosa. India 
protested that the treaty should 
come right out and say that For- 
mosa belongs to China. China isn’t 
represented at the peace conference. 

The Russians can be expected to 
make a lot of objections to the treaty. 

But neither Russia nor anybody 
else can veto this treaty or delay it— 
the U. S. has seen to that! Like most 
treaties, this one must be approved 
by the government of each nation 
that signs it. That approval is called 
ratification. In the U. S., the Senate 
ratifies treaties by a two-thirds vote. 
Well, as soon as this treaty is ratified 
by over half the 14 nations that 
fought Japan in World War II, the 
treaty goes into effect Or, 90 days 
after Japan ratifies, any nation that 
has accepted the treaty can announce 
that it is in effect. 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
pronounced on page 33 


NEW PARTNERSHIP FOR PEACE: 


The Pacific Pact 


Rapio Reporter: Well, here we 
are in Sydney, Australia! Alan, sup- 
pose you tell American teen-agers 
your idea of the biggest news story 
of this summer. 

ALAN (an Australian boy): That's 
easy—the signing of the Pacific Pact! 
Australia and New Zealand are now 
allies of your country. 

Reporter: Well, Alan, I'm going 
to read you a sentence from that 
agreement. “Each nation recognizes 
that an armed attack on any one of 
them would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety, and declares it will 
act to meet the common danger.” 
Now, that’s quite a mouthful. Just 
what does it really mean? 

ALtan: We went over that in 
school. It’s winter here, you know, 
and school’s in session. Boil it all 
down, and the treaty means that our 
three countries will stick together in 
case of war danger in the Pacific 
region. Suppose any of the three 
countries is worried about possible 
international trouble. Then the for- 
eign ministers of all three countries— 
you call your foreign minister the 
Secretary of State, don’t you?—would 
meet and talk things over. They 
would try to work out some sort of 





joint action. It might be a warning 
from all three countries. In case of 
war, it might even be plans for joint 
defense forces. 

Reporter: But these plans wouldn't 
be final until approved by each gov- 
ernment. Our Congress, you know, 
is quite touchy about having war 
plans made without its consent. 

Atay: Our parliament feels the 
same way. What I like about the 
Pacific Pact is that it’s intended as 
just one step in bringing lasting 
peace in our part of the world. 
Economic help, plans for improving 
trade, treaties like the new U. S.- 
Philippine defense agreement, all tie 
in with the Pacific Pact’s purpose. 

Reporter: Perhaps you know that 
the U. S. already has two other alli- 
ances like the Pacific Pact. The 
first of these all-for-one-and-one-for- 
all agreements was the Rio Pact, 
signed in 1947 by the U. S. and Latin 
American nations. The other, made 
in 1949 by the U. S., Canada, and 10 
European nations, is the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Free nations standing 
together to defend their freedom— 
that’s the big news about the Rio . 
Pact, the Atlantic Treaty—and now, 
the Pacific Pact! 


THE BACKGROUND 
WHY THE PACIFIC PACT? 


1. Will Japan keep the peace? 


The peace treaty with Japan (see preceding page) gives 
Japan the right to re-arm. In World War II, Japanese 
invaders nearly reached Australia. Australia and New 
Zealand want Uncle Sam’s protection in case the Japa- 
nese should ever go on the rampage again. The Pacific 
Pact, in effect, is Uncle Sam’s promise of that protec- 
tion. Without that promise, Australia and New Zealand 
might not have agreed to U. S. plans for the peace 


treaty with Japan. 


2. How can we stop communism in Asia? 

Uncle Sam hopes that Point Four and other economic 
help will relieve poverty and thus lessen the discontent 
that helps spread communism. But our Government 
would also like to see the non-Communist nations of 
east Asia united in plans for armed resistance to com- 
munism. These nations will probably be encouraged to 
join the Pacific Pact “family.” 
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countries of southeast Asia and 
Africa depend on Iran for oil. 

In 1933 Iran’s government leased 
the oil fields for 60 years to a Brit- 
ish-controlled company, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

The company paid Iran part of 
the money from sale of the oil. This 
money was the Iranian government's 
= chief income. But many Iranians 

AFT-I-SHAH ~ , : wanted a bigger share of the money 

a . : gS e at =] from sale of this oil. Other Iranians 
*y) R. a 2 ™ a S Wr re Sex: ] demanded that the government take 
Abn eae! “ ‘ , over the whole oil industry. 


Then last March—but here’s my 





ee 


Ee Oil Fields a eo eee Band ee} friend, Correspondent Bill Edwards, 
| wexaee Oil pipe tres fe on eS oon vee to tell you about it. 

== Roads 3 : an Epwarps: I hope I never see an- 

oe Se > fRUWAIT ‘ other month like last March here in 

; New York Timesmap Teheran. First the prime minister, 

Southwest Iran is one of the world’s leading oil sources. The Agha Jari field is a friend of the U. S. and Western 

Iran’s largest producer. The world’s largest refinery is located at Abadan. ee 

nations, was murdered by a member 

Rapio Reporter: Let me give you set Moslem religious brotherhood 

: called the Crusaders of Islam. The 


some advice. Never come to Te- : , 
Crusaders threatened to kill any 
« heran for a summer vacation! Hot? = alan CO staaga te 7s 4 
e Be ee other politician who was friendly 
, é d with the British. The Majlis, Iran’s 


mile-high elevation and the glare : 
ri : parliament, was like a mob scene. 
from these blue, blue skies, you ° 
: ; car. te Led by a firebrand named Mossa- 
actually feel a little giddy. No won- , 


Wy ho Il get der tempers flare up in this capital yo naa ——. Peg hs 
city of Iran at the oil conferences. ee ane Se ees < 

Ojl—that’s what I'm here to talk claimed that all the oil and wells and 

th if? about. Iran has plenty of oil. Iran is refineries belonged to the Iranian 

e Ol e the chief source of fuel oil for the 8°Ve™mment. Bloody strikes and riots 


British Navy. Iranian oil fills a third “ae —— at —— le of fist 
of Western Europe’s oil needs. India, That was a pretty kettle of fish— 


Austeclin South Africa and other cooked to Joe Stalin’s taste. Russia, 
you know, is next door to Iran. Rus- 
sia would like to get Iran’s oil, or 
at least keep it away from the free 
THE BACKGROUND world. In fact, Stalin would prob- 
WHAT'S BEHIND IRAN’S* TURMOIL? ably like an excuse to grab all of 
1. Old grudges Iran. Iran would be a fine base for 
Rightly or wrongly, many Iranians feel that more Russia to attack Asia or the Middle 
powerful nations have taken whatever they pleased East. Stalin has powerful Commu- 
from Iran—oil included. An example: in 1941, Britain nist allies inside Iran—the Tudeh po- 
and Russia jointly occupied Iran, then with U. S. aid litical party, which is illegal but still 
turned Iran into a base for shipping war supplies to active. If the British had used force 
Russia to protect Abadan, Stalin would 

have had his excuse to walk in. 
Reporter: We're lucky that some 
people keep cool heads. President 
Truman sent W. Averell Harriman 
to Iran. Wonder of wonders! He 
persuaded the British and Iranians 
to sit down and talk things over. 
3. Happy hunting ground for rabble-rousers It comes down to this: Iran has 
Most Iranians are poor, landless farmers. Only one in the oil, but can’t use it. British has 
10 can read and write. A few noble families and rich the know-how and the tanker fleet 
landowners run the country. Iran’s religion is a special and the world-wide sales organiza- 
blend of the Moslem faith with Iranian patriotism. tion that can produce and sell oil. 
Agitators—both Communists and religious fanatics—find Can Iran and Britain reach a set- 
it easy to whip up anti-foreign hysteria. tlement that will really last? That's 
important to the whole free world. 




















2. New flames of nationalism 
European nations controlled much of Asia and the 
Middle East for a long time. Now peoples of that region 
ire demanding the right to manage their own affairs 
This feeling sometimes takes the form of hatred of all 


foreigners 
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A Workbook Section for the Unit on Asia 


FIND THE FACTS 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space next to each statement. 
__1. Of these three nations, the one that has supplied 
the largest number of fighting men for the U. N. forces 
in Korea is: (a) Great Britain; (b) United States; (c) 
China. 
__2. The forces opposing the U. N. in Korea are made 
up of: (a) Russians and Chinese; (b) South Koreans 
and Japanese; (c) North Koreans and Chinese Com- 
munists. 
__3. Abadan is important because: (a) it is Iran’s 
capital and largest city; (b) it is close to the Russian 
border of Iran; (c) it is the site of the world’s largest 
oil refinery. 
__4. The U. S. attitude toward the Iranian oil dispute 
has been: (a) keeping our hands off; (b) encouraging 
the British to send troops to occupy Iran; (c) persuad- 
ing [ran and Britain to try to arrange a peaceful com- 
promise that will keep the oil flowing. 


ll. YES, NO, OR MAYBE 


If the statement is true, write T in the blank space. 
If it is false, write F. If it is a matter of opinion, write O. 
__l. The U. S., Australia, and New Zealand are the 
only countries included in the Pacific Pact. 

__2. The U. S. should do its best to bring all anti- 
Communist east-Asian countries into the Pacific Pact. 
__3. Congress must be consulted in order for the U. S. 
to go to war in case of an attack on New Zealand: 

—4. The U. S. promise to aid Western Europe in 


IV. READ THE 


armed defense against communisin is known as the 
Rio Pact. 

__5. The Pacific Pact will help stop spread of com- 
munism in Asia. 

__6. The peace treaty with Japan requires the Japanese 
to pay large reparations to east-Asian countries and 
to refrain from building an army or navy. 

__7. Japan is a peace-loving nation worthy of a place 
in the free world. 

__8. The 38th parallel was the original boundary be- 
tween the Republic of Korea and Communist-domi- 
nated North Korea. 

__9. Korea should be united under a democratically 
elected government before U. N. troops withdraw. 
__10. Some Americans fear that, if a truce is arranged 
in Korea, the Communists may not live up to the agree- 
ment. 


il. BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Here are four headlines that appeared in newspapers 
recently. On a separate piece of paper, state one fact or 
situation around which you would build your article 
if you were the reporter writing the story. 

1. REVISED JAPAN TREATY STILL HAS MANY 
CRITICS. 

2. KOREA A MAJOR LESSON TO US—AND TO 
STALIN. 

3. NATIONALISM BARS WAY TO COMPROMISE 
IN IRAN. 

4. COMMUNISTS 
CHANCE. 


IN IRAN AWAIT THEIR 


CARTOON 


The cartoon at left appeared recently in the Glasgow (Scotland) Bulletin 


with the caption 


“Something Behind Him.” 


Complete each of the following statements: 


1. “Persian oil” means the petroleum found in the nation of 


2. What is the meaning of 
spelling of the word.) 


“nationalisation”? (Note: This is the British 








3. The name of the leader urging oil nationalization is 





4. What point of view does the cartoonist want the reader to believe 


(underline correct answer)? (a) All the Persian people want the oil nation- 
alized; (b) The government is afraid to compromise for fear of murder or 
other violence by fanatics; (c) The United States is interfering in Middle 
Eastern affairs. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP_ 


Answer on separate sheet of paper. 


1. Why is the crisis in Iran important to the whole free world? 

2. Where in Asia do you think our Government’s peace-making efforts 
are proving most successful: Lran?. Korea?.the Pacific area? southeast Asia? 
Give reasons for your choice. 





What’s RIGHT 
with Youth? 


“ VEN at West Point!” 
Mr. Allison glowered. 
“How could it happen? 


Nearly 100 U. S. Military Academy 
cadets caught cheating—and others 
are probably mixed up in it, too! In 
my day the men of West Point took 
it seriously when they made their 
‘Code of Honor’ pledge not to lie 
or cheat. Don’t young people know 
the meaning of honor any more? Is 
honesty old-fashioned? Just look—” 

“Now, Dad, we're not so bad as—” 

“I’m not through, Dan. I say, look 
at basketball. You've read how all 
those college basketball stars got 
mixed up with gamblers and took 
bribes to ‘fix’ games. And young peo- 
ple today are running wild in other 
ways. How about those gangs of city 
teen-agers with their knives and 
guns? Some of those kids even get 
to taking narcotics. And I haven't 
mentioned the ‘hot-rods’ some of 
your high school pals race around 
in, Dan. It's no wonder young 
drivers smash up on the highway_a 
lot oftener than older drivers.” 


Who’s to Blame? 
“Well. I don’t see you older folks 


setting too good an example,” Dan 


replied, eyes blazing. “Why do these 


athletes at West Point and other 
places go wrong? It’s partly because 
the ‘old demand winning 
teams and the players feel they ve 
got to do anything to keep their 
grades up and stay eligible for the 
team. And the officials and trustees 
of these schools that are out to make 
all the money they can out of sports 
they're to blame for letting the pro- 
1b g-money men get hold 
basketball.” 


not helping 


grads 


moters an¢ 
of fine games like 

“Whoa, Dan, vou re 
our side of this argument,” protested 
his twin June. “Just because 
other people get ‘off the beam, does 
that you or me for doing 
wrong? I say that I’m responsible for 
behavior—no matter how 


sister 
excuse 


my own 
many tad examples you or anybody 


else sets for me. Isn't this the point 
—most young people feel just as bad 
as you do, Dad, about young people 
who go wrong. But we say, ‘why 
condemn all young people because 
a few wander into trouble?’ There 
are millions of American boys and 
girls, and only a tiny fraction of them 
have gotten mixed up in these things. 
We young people hear about the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
troubles and about the crooked poli- 
ticians and racketeers dredged up by 
the Senate crime investigation. But 
we don't criticize you and Mr. Smith 
next door and Mr. Abrahams down 
the street because men your 
age have messed things up.” 

Mr. Allison cleared his throat. 
“Well, I never heard of young peo- 
ple getting into these kinds of messes 
in my day. Maybe it’s because we 
didn’t have so much money to spend 
and so much time to run around 
everywhere except home. We didn't 


a tew 


Yardley (Baltimore Sun cartoonist) gave 
this cartoon the title: “He's Just Grown 
Too Big for the Classroom.” What, ac- 
cording to the cartoon, caused the West 
Point and basketball scandals? Do you 
agree? Are there other factors involved? 





have all these drive-in theatres and 
juke-joints to lure young people out 
at all hours of the night. You high 
school kids today always have to 
have a pocketful of spending money 
for your shows and cokes and what- 
ever else it is that’s necessary to keep 
up with your crowd.” 

“Don’t worry about Dan’s and 
June’s crowd,” chimed in Fred, the 
older brother, a high school teacher. 
“You might think they didn’t have 
a care in their heads when you see 
them jumping around a juke-box. 
But you seldom see them as I see 
them in my high school classes. I 
know these boys and girls! Give them 
a problem that really challenges 
them, and watch them get their teeth 
into it! They're as earnest as young 
beavers. And they have ideals and 
loyalties that can move mountains.” 

Mrs. Allison nodded. “I guess 
they’re showing out there in Korea 
that American boys are still made of 
the right stuff,” she put in quietly. 

(Continued on page 32) 





The Declaration of independence and the Constitution 


Saved by Helium 


of the two most precious docu- 
ments of American history. 

If you visit Washington, you can 
see the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution—the original 
documents. They are on display in 
carefully guarded glass cases in the 
Library of Congress (see photo). 

Both documents have had a hard 
time through the years. The Declara- 
tion was handled rather carelessly 
during the Revolutionary War years. 
Later, while on display, it faded 
badly. A few years ago some one 
spied a carpet bug cheerfully nib- 
bling away at the Conistitution. 

“How can we preserve these docu- 
ments for ages to come?” officials of 
the Library of Congress asked the 
National Bureau of Standards. 


J oF tet has come to the rescue 


Preserving Parchment 


“The documents are on _parch- 
ment,” the Bureau of Standards 
pointed out. “Parchment is a heavy, 
paper-like material made from the 
skins of animals. Oxygen in the air 
of the cases combines with the ani- 
mal matter making up the parch- 
ment and damages it.” 

So the Bureau of Standards de- 
cided that the air should be slowly 
flushed out and replaced with heli- 
um. The cases should be sealed, the 
Bureau said. 

Helium is a colorless gas. Next to 
hydrogen, it is the lightest of all sub- 
It is one of the inert ele- 
ments; that is, it almost never com- 
bines or reacts with any other sub- 
( Because of its lightness and 
because it won’t burn, helium is 
used in the gas bag of dirigibles. ) 

Because helium is inert, the Bu- 
reau of Standards said, it won't re- 
act with the parchment but will pre- 
serve and protect it. 

The “helium bath” is to be com- 
pleted by Constitution Day, Septem- 
ber 17. That’s the 164th anniversary 
of the day the Constitution was 
signed by the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 


stances. 


stance 


course, is 
The 
175th 


Declaration, of 
older than the Constitution. 
Declaration celebrated _ its 
birthday this summer. , 

The Continental Congress decid- 
ed on July 2, 1776, that the 13 em- 
battled colonies should form a free 
nation, independent from Great 
Britain. On July 4 the Declaration 
was adopted. Largely the work of 
Thomas Jefferson, it explained why 
the American colonies had decided 
upon independence. 

On July 19 the Continental Con- 
gress ordered that the Declaration 
be written on parchment. On August 
2 the members of Congress signed 
this copy (some absent members 


The 


signed later). It is this copy which 
is in the Library of Congress. It is 
considered to be the official docu- 
ment of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

After the U. S. Government under 
the Constitution was set up in 1789, 
the Declaration and Constitution 
were turned over to the Department 
of State. During the War of 1812 
Secretary of State James Monroe 
took these and other official papers 
to Virginia when the British marched 
on Washington. Otherwise the two 
precious documents might have 
been destroyed when the British 
burned Washington's public build- 
ings. 


Electric Auto-Lite Co 


The Declaration of Independence is displayed in the wall case (center of —— 


The case beneath the Declaration (lower foreground) 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 
* - 
ky * 


A World-Friendship Camp 


O MANY cars in America—and 
so few bicycles!” exclaimed 15- 
veal old Svend Bobek 

“We Danes 


many bicve! 


have few and 
Many adults travel 
bicvcles at But 


playthings for 


cars 


around o1 home 


here, they ar 
young people 
Svend was 


Week reporte 


t 


minty 


World 


tting ready 


talking to a 
He w 


} 2 | 
for his hon n Elsinore, 


to sail 
Denmark, a t ing an unusual 


+ 


Summer Call ile 1werna onal 
Boys Camp 

Svend described the 90-acre farm 
where, for 


in eastern Pennsylvania 


six weeks \ meri- 


in the 


he h i | live d with 
can teen-age boys. They ate 
mess-hall, slept in the 
They 


together, played baseball 


same same 
hiked and 


and went 


bunkhouse swam 
to the movies 

And they made friends—‘interna- 
tional friends.” That’s the 
hind the camp 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl J. Hansen, of 
New York City, started the program 
three years ago. “We believe that 


idea be- 


friendships between American and 
Danish youths help build good-will 


between their nations, too,” sav the 
Den- 
our 


who were born in 
mark). “That's turn 
farm into the International 
Camp every summer.” 
The farm is near Riegelsville, Pa. 
The camp and its finances are run 


Hansens 
why we 
Boys 


? 


Young Dane (right) tells of homeland 


During visit to Washington, Svend (extreme 


left) and fellow-campers inspect 


guns captured from bandits by Federal Bureau of Investigation. FBI agent (next to 
Svend) acted as guide. With Danish ambassador, the boys called on President Truman. 


by a group of business men, social 
workers, and school and covernment 
officials. A prominent physician do- 
nates his services as camp doctor. 

School authorities in Denmark 
chose Svend and five other 
standing boys from Danish schools 
to make the trip to camp this sum- 
mer. The American boys at the 
camp were selected by social agen- 


out- 


cies, business firms, and youth or- 
ganizations. The camp fund pays all 
the boys’ expenses, including traves. 
(Most of them wouldn't have been 
able te go to any kind of camp ex- 
cept for this project 

The American boys, 12 in a group 
come to the camp for three weeks 
each. The Danes stay six weeks 

The Danes left for 
month, with 
with items that are hard to get in 
Denmark—such as golf balls for 
Svend’s brother, cans of pineapple, 
Many of the 


home last 


laden souvenirs and 


and boxes of raisins 
Danes’ new American “pals” came 
to the pier to wish the boys good 
luck. 

Svend, like the other Danish boys, 
speaks English well. “We study 
much about the U. S. in school,” he 


aid. “But we were sad to find that 


some Americans think Denmark is 
the capital of Sweden! 

“We're all sorry to leave America 
so soon,” he added. “We've learned 
to like your country.” 

And that’s what the Hansens and 
their like to hear! Next 
year they plan to make the Interna- 
tional Boys Camp even more inter- 
national. They hope to bring teen- 
agers, not only from Denmark, but 
also from Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
and Italy. 


associates 


— — — 


One of a number of other interna- 
tional is the Chil- 
dren’s International Summer Village, 
at Glendale, Ohio. During June, 55 
boys and girls aged 10 to 12 were at 
the camp. They. came from England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Mexico, and the 
U. S. The members of this minia- 
ture United Nations voted to fly the 
U. N. flag over the main hall. 

The Children’s Village was found- 
of Cincinnati, O., 


teachers. 


sulhiner Calnps 


ed by a 
itizens, mostly 
Said one 12-year-old American 
bov, referring to his fellow-campers: 
like us, except for 
av thev talk.” 


group 


‘They re 


clothes and the w 


just 





ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y 





THis MontH: Get Set, Gang... 
Contest Time Is Coming! 


Honorable Mention in 1951 Scholastic-Ansco Contest. Remember, you can always rely on Ansco Film—indoors or out, i 


Next month this page will announce 
the big, exciting 1952 “Scholastic- 
Ansco” Photography Contest. If you 
missed out this year, don’t let that 
stop you. There are big cash prizes 

. and a chance to double these 
prizes ... if entries are made on 
Ansco Film. Remember, too, there 
are Photographic Scholarship 
Awards plus plenty of prizes in 
Ansco merchandise! 


Get Out And Get A Winner Now 


You don’t have to wait for those 
contest rules. There are dozens of 


prize winning pictures waiting to be 
snapped all around you. So keep 
your camera loaded with Ansco and 
scout around for good subjects .. . 
like the swell still life illustrated 
here. 

Ansco Film Delivers Prize Winning Pix 
We wish al! of you could have seen 
the 1951 “Scholastic-Ansco” contest 
witiners. Then you'd get an idea of 
what Ansco All-Weather Film can 
really do. Ansco is the one and only 
film fully guaranteed ... either you 
get perfect results, or a new roll, 


Ansco All-Weather Film 


any camera. 
FREE. Rain or shine, indoors or out, 
Ansco Film gives you crisp, clear 
snapshots every time, in any camera. 
Remember, All-Weather Film is 
made strictly for you. Saves you lots 
of headaches and pocket money be- 
cause it gives you results every time. 
After all, that’s what you’re paying 
your good money for, isn’t it? 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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Q. There's a 
girl in my school 
whom Id like to 
date, although 
I've never really 
talked to her. My 
friends say I 
should just go 
over and ask her 
for a date, but I 
don’t think that’s the right way of 
doing it. What should I do? 


A. A formal introduction—much 
as you might prefer it—isn’t neces- 
you're classmates or 
schoolmates. Walking down the 
same corridor and attending the 
same class every day are the best 
introduction two schoolmates can 
have. 

But before you ask for her tele- 
phone number, why not ask a few 
questions to find out what’s behind 
her smile and beneath the honey- 
colored tan? Many a hobby and in- 
terest can be uncovered as you stroll 
to the drinking fountain. You may 
not share her enthusiasm for Gary 
Crosby, but her answer to “What 
do you think of the new ‘Platter 
Chatter’ column in the High Her- 
ald?” may reveal a, mutual interest 
in jazz which will launch you on a 
really great date. 

After several casual conversations, 
if you discover you like her “even 
more,” ask her for a date—at home. 
By this time she'll know that you're 
a perfect gentleman, but her par- 
ents may not be so sure—until 
they've met you, of course! 

If you limit your dating to one 
person, though, you may be limiting 
for the semester. So be 
friendly with all the girls and be 
free with your “Hiyas.” 


Gay Head 


sary when 


your fun 


Q. I'm a fifteen-year-old girl and 
my parents insist that I be in before 
dark. They won't let me go out on 
dates either. Could you possibly 
give me a solution to this problem? 
P.S. My dad even gets mad when 
boys go by my house on motor- 
scooters and whistle 


A. If all your parents know about 
your boy friends is the color of their 
moctor-scooters and the pitch of their 
whistles, it isn’t too surprising that 
you live under a no-dating ban. Do 
you take your parents into your 
confidence and tell them exactly 
why you like your friends? Do you 


invite your friends home—both boys 
and girls—to meet your parents? Do 
you tell your parents about your 
school and social life? If you can 
honestly answer yes to these ques- 
tions, perhaps you and your parents 
need to have a serious discussion 
about their objections to your dat- 
ing. Perhaps you and your parents 
need to get acquainted with each 
other again. If it’s been a long time 
since you've shared an enjoyable 
experience with them, ask. your 
father to take you fishing or to a 
ball game; offer to treat your mother 
to a movie. Then bring up the sub- 
ject of dates. P 

Since this is the first experience 
that your mother and dad have ever 
had in bringing you up, naturally 
they're going to be especially cau- 
tious about your well-being. Since 
this is the first experience that 
you've had in growing up with your 
parents, you may have blundered 
a bit, too! 

There’s no better way to prove 
to your parents that you're “old 
enough” to date and to decide cur- 
few hours for yourself than to be- 
have like a responsible adult. If you 
live within your allowance, help 
plan meals, take part in family dis- 
cussions about home problems, take 
care of a younger brother or sister, 
you'll demonstrate your ability to 
think and act maturely. The more 
willing you are to carry your share 
of home duties and to cooperate 
with the others in family activities, 


“Gary Crosby may have a voice, but / 
have two tickets for the Hello Hop!” 


the more “reasons”—and better ones, 
too—you'll have for grown-up priv- 
ileges. 


Q. 1 never know what to talk 
about at parties. Please help me. 


A. Every time you feel as if ‘you 
must think of something to say, re- 
member that there’s someone who 
may be wondering the very same 
thing! Then remember that every- 
body (including yourself) feels elo- 
quent when he’s talking about some- 
thing he knows about—himself! So 
ask other people what they did on 
their vacations, what they do after 
school, and what courses they're 
taking. After you're talking to one 
another easily, mention a movie you 
liked, or a magazine article that en- 
tertained you, or an amusing ex- 
change of conversation in school 
that made you laugh. 

Happenings at home, at schuol, 
or about town are always good top- 
ics of conversation, too. Sports, 
music, and movies usually provoke 
all-around participation. Be sure to 
read the newspaper every day, and 
don’t be satisfied with just reading 
the headlines; seek out the human 
interest stories, and don’t neglect the 
editorial pages. (A lively exchange 
of opinions is fun at a party, too.) 

If the conversation at a typical, 
happy party were recorded, what do 
you suppose it would sound like? 
Amusing? Intelligent? Grammatieally 
perfect? Probably not. It would be a 
blend of pauses, stammers, ad-libs, 
interruptions, and remarks! In fact 
you couldn't distinguish any one 
voice in particular. For party talk is 
successful when everyone spends 
some time talking and some time 
listening and no time monopolizing 
the conversation! 


What’s on your mind? Do you 
have dating problems? Person- 
ality problems? Family problems? 
If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in 
“Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest gen- 
eral interest will he discussed in 
future columns. 








Of course you do. 


You'll love the delicious taste 


and wholesome refreshment 
\ 
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HOW WOULD | 
YOU SOLVE IT? 


It’s Up to Roy 


Roy Bradburn is a transfer student 
from another city. After the second 
week of school, he said to his family at 
the dinner table 

“I don’t like Central. Nobody pays 
any attention to anyone who isn’t in 
‘the gang, and they're the only ones 
that have any fun in my class.” 

“Aren't there some school clubs you 
could join?” Roy’s father suggested. 

“Do you think I’m going to go around 
asking,” Roy came back, “and let every- 
one know that nobody’s even bothered 
to ask me if I'd like to join a club?” 

° ° e 

Let’s help find a solution to Roy’s 
problém by discussing these questions: 
1. Is Roy’s complaint to his family 
just an excuse for not making the effort 
to be friendly first? Is Roy worrying too 


much over what he thinks others are 
thinking of him? Such as fear that they 
may ridicule him for being “green” and 
not “knowing his way around”? 

2. Is the “gang” Roy refers to some 
particular group of students who go 
together? Should Roy try to make the 
acquaintance of some of the group in 
an effort to be accepted into it? Would 
he be better off to get his mind off the 
“gang” and take steps to join the school 
clubs that are open to all interested 
students? Do outstanding students be- 
long to the social clique or “gang”? Or 
do they look around carefully for 
friends and activities which will help 


them to make the most of school life? 


Success Story 


“Do you ever worry about the fu- 
ture?” John Fenski asked his chum, 
Alex Danko. “I mean, do you ever 
wonder if you're going to be a success 
in life? Or just a ‘nobody’?” 

“I don’t know,” Alex answered. “I 
guess I do sometimes. I certainly want 
to ‘go places.” I don’t want to slave all 
my life and have nothing, like my dad 
and mother. All their money goes to 
educate us kids. They haven’t even fin- 


ished the payments for the house yet.” 
. . ~ 


Perhaps Alex and John can be helped 
in their thinking by a discussion of the 
following questions: 

1. Are parents failures if they have 
not accumulated money in the form 
of substantial savings? Do parents de- 
rive comfort and satisfaction from hav- 
ing helped their children get an educa- 
tion? 

2. What do you mean by “a no- 
body”? Do you mean a person who is 
not known beyond his immediate circle 
of friends? Or do you mean a person 
who has failed in his chosen career? 
For example, a person who cannot keep 
a steady job, who is always having to 
borrow money to pay his bills, and who 
feels strongly a sense of failure? 

3. What is important in life? Money? 
Power? Having a good time? Having a 
job from which you can derive satisfac- 
tion and a comfortable living? Other 
things? 


Students! You are invited to submit 
problems for this column. Your name 
will be withheld, if you so request. 
Write: Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Round the World 


A crossword puzzle by Jim Timberg, St. Joseph (Mich.) H.S. 
(Storred words pertain to geography.) 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Addvessr-Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 


. Prickly plant of Mexico. 
. Nation that controls the 


Dardanelles. 


3. Excite. 


Bright vellow bird. 


5. Nail makers 


Persian water wheel. 


. Competent. 
. Sweetened biscuit. 
-Az—----, 


ancient 
Indians of Mexico. 


2. Underworld god of an- 


cient Rome. 


. Dalai Lama’s land. 
. Small island. 


26. Rough lava ( Hawaiian). 
27. Snake of American 


. Total 


tropics. 
number of Latin 
American nations 


. It holds bath water. 
. Neuter pronoun 


(possessit e) 
Former name of Iran. 


. Monk’s title. 


3. Member of Parliament. 
8. Silkworm of Assam. 


. Kingdom in Asia. 
. Boss of Red China. 


2. Placed a golf ball. 


. Posed. 
. John ———— (may be- 


come boy-king of Spain) 


3. Follow. 


52 
*53 
54 


. African nation. 
50. 


Revolve. 

Servile follower. 
Scandinavian nation. 
Be present at. 


SCLHADUAw 


Poown 


1. Ottawa is its capital. 


to 


. Saudi 


(nation). 
Twists. 


. Bvlrush of California. 
. Employ. 


Part of Yugoslavia. 
Toward. 8. Vase. 


. Mob disturbance. 


They live on war-torn 
peninsula in Asia. 


. Draw forth. 


2. Frothy. 


. U-boat (colloquial). 
. Device for fishing. 


3. U. S. Secretary of Labor. 


24. Turn rapidly. 
27. A motor coach. 


Seventh letter of Greek 
alphabet. 


. Free Territory claimed 


by Italy. 


2. St 


Fla 


3. Heretofore. 


3. Pair. 
. Word for “summer” in 


. Roman bronze. 
. Mohammed’s daughter. 
. “Swamp Fox” (American 


Revolutionary general). 


. An “Iron Curtain” 


country, 


. Chum. 
. Queen of Rumania be- 


fore World War II. 
45. Penny. 


President Auriol’s nation. 


. Small piece. 


gland (division of 
Great Britain). 
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A hero’s welcome greeted 13-year-old Ronald 
Wheeler when he returned home after a trip to Lock- 
land, Ohio, and Schenectady, N. Y. He had visited 
General Electric’s big jet engine factory in Lockland, 
and its flight test center in Schenectady. 

The trip was planned by G-E engineers, who felt 
that Ronald’s interest in jet engines should be en- 
couraged. He had figured out a way to increase the 
engine’s power and had submitted his plan to Air 
Force officers and General Electric. The idea was 
good—so good, in fact, that jet engineers were already 
working on it. 

So, although his idea wasn’t original, Ronald’s 
unusual talent for jet engineering was aided by a 
personal inspection of the aa engine operation. 

Reporters and photographers dogged his footsteps, 
and soon his story appeared in the newspapers—even 
in Life magazine. 

By the time he returned to his home town of Ilion, 
N. Y., where a public celebration awaited him, Ronald 
was getting more accustomed to the limelight. 


A practical joke played by a G-E man on his fellow 
employees made life brighter for a polio patient at 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Rochester, N. Y. 

It all started during the World Series last year. 
Watching a telecast of the game, employees of the 
General Electric Supply Corp. were mystified by some 
strange goimgs-on. Joe Di io headed for third base 
after hitting a line drive to the outfield. Base runners 
scored from first base. A southpaw pitcher threw 
righthanded. 

The group at the television set soon found out why. 
One of their number had, for a lark, reversed the coil 
which controls horizontal reception of the televised 
image. The result was a reverse picture. 

The idea proved to be more than a joke when it was" 
applied to the television set in the polio victim’s” 
hospital room. The young man had to watch television. 
by means of a mirror attached to the top of his iron 
lung, which meant that he saw pictures in reverse, 
and written material couldn’t be read. Now, with the 
television set sending a reverse image to the mirror, he — 
sees things normally on the screen, 


More than 20,000 outstanding young graduates of 
technical colleges and universities—engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists—have over the years continued their 
training in special General Electric courses. Most of 
them have continued their careers at G.E. Their com- 
bined knowledge and experience are among the nation’s 
biggest assets toda: 
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Now YOU can join 


A REAL 


BOOK CLUB 


at Student Prices! 


Get fascinating full-length 
books like these for only 


EI rd BOG veh 


plus a 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOK 


for every 4 books you buy! 


Join the Teen Age Book Club and get 
your choice every month of pocket-size 
books especially selected for their ap- | 
peal to teen agers. You choose the 
book or books you want each month 
from a list printed in the Teen Age | 
Book Club news. Look for it in next | 
week’s issue of this magazine. In the ' 
meanwhile use coupon below to let your 
teacher know of your interest in T-A-B | 
Club. Or, if you prefer not to tear the | 
page, speak to your teacher about join- 
ing T-A-B Club. 


ee ee ee ee 


TO MY TEACHER: Tt 

I'd like to do more reading | 

and start my own collection 

of books. If a T-A-B Club is l 

organized in our class, please | 

enroll me as a member. | 
[| 





Write your name on above line, tear 
ovt and hand to your teacher. 


ee 


Baseball's record bonus “baby”: Billy 
Joe Davidson, 18-year-old Marion, 
N. C., pitcher, who was paid $120,000 
for signing with the Cleveland Indians. 


ANTA CLAUS came around early to 

lots of young baseball this 
year. 

Ask Billy Joe Davidson, an 18-year- 
old pitcher from Marion, N. C. The 
Cleveland Indians forked over $120,- 
000—the biggest bonus in history—to 
get his John Hancock on a contract. 

Or take Ted Kazanski, 17-year-old 
shortstop from St. Ladislaus Catholic 
H. S. in Detroit, Mich. The Philadel- 
phia Phillies signed him up for an $80,- 
000 bonus. 

Then there’s 18-year-old 
Blanchard, of Central H. S. in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The N. Y. Yankees gifted 
him with $50,000. Another $50,000 of 
Yankee money was forked over to Ed 
Cereghino, 17-year-old pitcher from 
Daly City (Calif.) H. 

The list of bonus “babies” goes on 
and on. Practically big-league 
club signed up a number of schoolboy 
sensations last summer. And the dough 
they dished out reads like the national 
budget. 

The big leagues are starving for tal- 
ent and will pay all sorts of money for 
promising voungsters. The fact that 
four out of five bonus babies fail to 
make the grade doesn’t discourage the 
club owners. They keep hoping to turn 
up ariother Bob Feller or Robin Rob- 
erts or Charlie Keller—three of the 
handful of bonus kids who made good. 

What thev have been turning up, 
however, are expensive duds. The three 
top bonus players of recent years, for 
example, have been complete busts. | 
refer to Paul Pettit (Pirates), Frank 
House (Tigers), and Johnny Antonelli 
(Braves). Each of these players got 
between $75,000 and $100,000, and 
each is now toiling without much suc- 
cess in the minor leagues. 

Will the current crop of bonus kids 
come through in grander style? Who 
knows! Anyway, they certainly have 
some astonishing feats to their credit. 

Look at Billy Joe Davidson. This 6 


stars 


every 


Johnny- 


foot 3-inch, 210-pound giant is already 
a legend in the Tar Heel State. At Oak 
Ridge (N. C.) Military Institute, he 
won 17 straight games, averaging bet- 
ter than 18 strikeouts per game. And 
in heavy semi-pro ball, he won 13 and 
lost 2, averaging 17.5 strikeouts per 
game. 

They still talk about the time he 
whiffed 28 men in a 14-inning game, 
and how he once fanned 23 out of the 
27 men who faced him in a game 
against a team composed of former 
minor-league stars. 

Another kid pitcher with a sensation- 
al record is Ed Cereghino, the Yankees’ 
6-foot 2-inch, 206-pound “find.” Ed al- 
ready has 7 no-hit games and 120 vic- 
tories to his credit, including a game 
in which he fanned 22 out of 27 batters. 

The pride and joy of the Phillies, Ted 
Kazanski, is considered to be the niftiest 
prospect to come out of Detroit in the 
past 10 years. A wonder in the field, 
Ted was slugging .475 with a Class A 
amateur team when the Phillies grabbed 
him. 

Judging by their records, these kids 
can’t miss. But actually these records 
don’t mean a thing. There’s a world of 
difference between semi-pro ball and 
the big leagues. Up in the big time, the 
pitchers throw a little faster, put more 
“stuff” on the ball, and have better con- 
trol. Very few pitchers can blaze a ball 
by the batter, as they can in the lower 
leagues. They have to throw to weak- 
nesses. 

That’s what makes big-league pitch- 
ing such a science and that’s why it is 
so tough to hit .300 in the big time. It’s 
also the reason only one out of every 
10,000 players ever reaches the major 
leagues. 

Look at the greatest players of our 
day—Musial, the DiMaggios, Williams, 
Kiner, Robinson, Hodges, Kell, Furillo 
Campanella. Not a bonus player in the 
lot. 

~HeRMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 





from LOU GROZA 


Professional Football's famous “Toe” 
Cleveland Browns, 1950 National Champion 





“On December 24, 1950 I had the tensest, most exciting 
1. moment of my football career. Against the Los Angeles Rams 
for the pro title — we were trailing 27-28. We had the ball on their 
16-yard line with only 20 seconds to go...” 


“A terrific cross-wind was blowing, the ball was snapped “No place for ‘coffee nerves.’ It took IRON NERVES! ~ 
2 and spotted — and I met it squarely. As we held our e Now, maybe you're a caffein-susceptible like me... then, 
breaths, the ball soared into the gale—then over—for a field the caffein in coffee can mean ‘coffee nerves.’ That’s why for 
goal and the Championship ! Believe me, that was...” many years, my hot drink has been caffein-free POSTUM.” 








AND ARMY'S ° r 
FAMOUS TRAINER, DONT RISK COFFEE NERVES ! 


ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS:| START ORINKING POSTUM Now To 
ian Keep THOSE IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 





1f YOU MADE a chemical! analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effeet, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
ing to harm anyone. Fellows, don’t risk “coffee 
nerves.”’ Drink Postum regularly at your home 
“training table.”” Made from healthful wheat and 





4 “Being on the road a lot, I have to watch A > 
e my diet carefully. So,I never take chances— “ bran — delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
I drink POSTUM. No ‘coffee nerves’ for me — - : > of) you'll like Postum's vigorous grain-rich flavor ! 
because POSTUM contains no caffein at all!” =F ~ A Product of General Foods 
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High School HI-LIGHTS 


High Schoolers ‘‘On the Air’’ 


‘3? 11S is WWHI-—the voice of 
Twitson Junior High.” 

These words, spoken over In- 
diana airwaves, mean that Muncie’s 
high school radio station is “on the 
WWHL is located at Wilson 
High School, in Muncie, 


air.” 
Junior 
Indiana 
Wilson high schoolers write scripts 
and produce, act in, and transmit 
many WWHI programs themselves. 
Also over WWHI go programs put 
on by students of all the other Mun- 
cie schools—and adult groups, too. 
Its “mike” presents school lessons, 
lectures, speeches, skits, news, re- 
broadcasts of other stations’ pro- 
grams, and “on-the-spot” programs 
of special events in Muncie. 
WWHL is heard over special radio 
sets in classrooms, and in surround- 
ing homes up to 25 miles away 
Transmitter power is 10 watts. The 
days 


to 8 


station broadcasts on school 
from 8 to 11 a.m.. and from 7 
p.m 3 
WWHI was founded a vear ago 
by Wilson High’s principal, Dr. John 
V. Maier. Dr. Maier felt that, if they 
Muncie stu- 
dents would learn in school 
and townspeople would learn more 
about the schools. School and city 
officials and students helped raise 
funds. Local radio experts lent time 
and and Wilson High stu 
dents helped install equipment 
WWHI was made possible by the 
1948 to 


had their own station 


more 


ady ice 


Government’s decision in 


i 
i. Pele } 1 deus 
Shirley Oxley and Malcolm Campbell look 
at WWHI insignia over door to studio. 


Gear-O-Gram photos by Ralph Satterlee 
Fred Carnes makes a tape recording of 
@ program for rebroadcast the next day. 


reserve certain FM radio channels 
tor low-powered school _ stations. 
Since then about 13 public schools 
have set up low-power, low-cost FM 
stations. 

New Albany, Indiana, has WNAS 
—“the station owned and operated 


by the boys and girls of New Al- 
bany.” Students teachers, and city 
officials cooperated in raising the 
$3,500 needed to set up WNAS. 
Student sportscasters broadcast high 
school football and basketball games. 
Student announcers interview im- 
portant visitors to the town. 

About 25,000 young people in New 
York regularly tune in to WSHS, the 
radio voice of Sewanahaka High 
School, at Floral Park, N. Y. The 
school radio club conducts many 
WSHS programs and often repairs 
equipment. 

In St. Louis, Mo., students of 
Riverview Gardens High School 
built themselves a tiny radio station 
named KRG. They made all equip- 
ment except microphones and have 
been operating KRG for two years. 


Scholastic Radio Guild 


More than 1,500 high schools are 
producing radio programs for broad- 
cast. For more news about school 
radio, and informaton on how your 
school can organize a radio club, 
write the National Scholastic Radio 
Guild, in care of World Week maga- 
zine, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


No time for breakfast? 
Don’t say that! 

It only takes 

Ten minutes flat! 











You can’t function without food any more than a car can go 
without gas. ‘Fuel up” with a basic breakfast of fruit, cereal, 
milk, and bread to help you breeze through morning classes. 








‘chance to win a cash prize in 
CHIQUITA BANANA'S 542 CONTEST 


6/ Wenderbal Phires 


SENIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 10th, 11th, 
12th grades) 


First prize . 2... $25.00 
Second prize .. ‘ 20.00 

15.00 
5 fourth prizes, each . 10.00 
20 fifth prizes, each . 5.00 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th grades) 

First prize . . 
Second prize ...... 
Third prize 
5 fourth prizes, each . . 
25 fifth prizes, each . . 


ENTER TODAY... 


Don’t waste another minute! Get 
busy right now and write the last- 
line to the jingle on this page. You'll 
find it easy ... you'll find it fun... 
and you may win a wonderful cash 
prize. Be sure to read the rules below. 


How would you like to win a valuable cash prize in Chiquita 
Banana’s limerick-writing contest? This contest is fun! It’s 
easy! All you have to do is write a last line for the Chiquita 
jingle below. Write your line today. ..don’t delay! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


To start your days off sound and bright 
Good breakfasts make you feel just right 
Bananas and cream 
Help you stay on the beam 


CHIQUITA BANANA SONG FOR 
EVERYONE WHO ENTERS 


Here’s one contest where everyone 
who enters wins a prize! That's 
right, a copy of Chiquita 

Banana’s well-known song with 
easy-to-play music will be 

sent to everyone who enters this 
contest. You'll want to try it 

on your piano. So send in your 
entry today and get your song. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick on this 
page. Then on a plain sheet of paper write the 
final line to the limerick. Be sure to print your 
name, home address, name of school and your 
grade on your entry. 


2. Mail your entry to: 
Chiquita Banana Contest, Scholastic 


Magazines, the United Fruit Company or its 
advertising agency. Entries must be stucents’ 
original work. Only one entry to a student. 


4. Entries will be judged on the basis of origi- 
nality, idea expressed, rhyme and meter. Decision 
of the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
be ded in the event of ties. Only one prize 





351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, October 22, 1951. 


3..This contest is open to all students of the 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades in 
the continental United States, except sons or 
daughters of members of the staffs of Scholastic 


to a family. 


5. All entries become the property of United 
Fruit Company. None will be returned. Top & UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


winners will be announced in the December 12, 

1951, issue of Scholastic Magazines, and all win- Pier 3, North River 
ners will be notified by mail. Prizes will be New York 6, N. Y. 
awarded as listed on this page. 








Adventure 
in 
Nursing 


E didn’t even wait for the alarm 
W to go off. We were up bright 
and early, for this was the day 
we were to meet Miss Kathleen New- 
ton, nurse at the New York Hospital. 
“She’s a pretty girl with person- 
* ality.” we were told when we phoned 
for the interview 
bit of the world—grew up in Alaska 
been to Shanghai, Navy Service dur- 
ing World War Il 
4 crosstown bus 
through Central Park 
Manhattan to the big, modern New 
York Hospital—Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter 
We lobby 


Information” announced our arrival 


“And she’s seen a 


whisked us 


and across 


waited in the while 
and then we hustled up to the sec- 
ond floor to Miss Newton's office 
She’s nursing head of all the clinics 
—~Women’s, Children’s, etc.—at the 
hospital 

“Yes, I Alaska,” she 
smiled when we asked about it. “My 
parents are English and my dad 
went to Alaska in the Gold Rush of 
1898. Until I was 12 years old, we 
lived at the Healy River Trading 
Post. My twin brother and I made 
spending money trapping muskrats 
through the ice. We also got $l a 
dozen for rabbits sold to traveling 
traders and gold miners. They used 
the rabbits for dog food.” 

“And did you have a team of hus- 
kies?” we wondered 


grew up in 


A Career Club Feature 


mu a a = 


Kathleen Newton interviews mother who has brought child to hospital clinic. 


“We had a team of malemutes 
and half-breed wolves,” she said. “I 
remember that the wolves wore red 
felt muzzles. When I was 12 we 
moved to Fairbanks, where I went 
to high school. In the summertime 
we girls used to go camping. In the 
winter we went ice-skating and I 
spent a lot of time on the-h. s. de- 
bate team.” 

In 1930 Kathleen entered the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle 
After completing the four-year nurs- 
ing course, she took the state exam- 
ination which her a regis- 
tered nurse. All states require pro- 
fessional nurses to pass an examina- 
tion. Kathleen worked in a private 
hospital in Seattle for a while. Then 
she'd like to 


made 


she decided see the 


world. 


Seeing the World 


“That’s the nice thing about nurs- 
ing,” Kathleen explained. “It is easy 
for a nurse to get a job almost any- 
where in the United States and also 
in many foreign countries.” 

Kathleen found a job as ship's 
nurse on the President Jackson of 
the American Mail Line. Her first 
voyage took her to Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, and Kobi, among 
other places. Her duties included 
taking care of sick children on ship- 
board and making the formulas for 
babies. Kathleen had planned to 


stay with the ship for several trips. 
But six days after the ship left 
Shanghai, the ‘Japanese captured 
that famous Chinese city. So Kath- 
leen decided to return to the United 
States. 

In the spring of 1938 Kathleen 
Newton took a train to Denver, 
Colorado. She taught student nurses 
for three-and-one-half years in the 
Children’s Hospital there. Then, in 
1942, she went to Boston to study 
diseases of the bones, muscles, and 
joints. She made a special study of 
polio 

From 1942 until 1944 Kathleen 
taught student nurses at the New 
York Hospital. But the Navy needed 
still more in war work, so 
Kathleen volunteered for duty. As 
Ensign Newton, in a smart Navy 
uniform, she reported for duty at a 
Navy hospital in Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Later she taught Navy medics 
in San Diego and she worked at a 
place for Seabees near San Fran- 
cisco. 

In 1946 Kathleen Newton packed 
her ditty bag and said farewell to 
the Navy. She became a consultant 
in orthopedic nursing (diseases of 
bones, muscles, joints—especially po- 
lio). She visited hospitals through- 
out the country, especially hospitals 
in areas stricken by polio, to show 
nurses how to care for the patients. 

During the two years that Kath- 


nurses 





leen did this work, she became in- 
terested in the medical care of the 
aged. Whenever she could, she 
visited homes for old people and 
hospitals which cared for them. A 
book which she wrote on the nurs- 
ing care of the aged was published 
in 1950. 

In 1948 she returned to New York 
Hospital in Manhattan as a supervi- 
sor. Now, in addition to her work in 
the hospital clinics, she teaches stu- 
dent nurses. 


Nursing Courses 


We asked Kathleen about the 
Cornell University-New York Hos- 
pital School of Nursing where she 
teaches. The School takes only quali- 
fied girls who have had two years of 
college. Student nurses work and 
study at the hospital for three years 
and graduate with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in science. When they pass 
their examination, they become reg- 
istered nurses. 

The three-year course in nursing 
—including tuition, board, laundry 
service, dresses, and caps—costs 
$835.40 at the present time. Student 
nurses buy their own shoes, band- 
age scissors, etc. The school gives 
several scholarships which go as 
high as $300. {Costs at other nurs- 
ing schools and colleges vary. If 
you're interested, ask for the cata- 
logue of the school you prefer. ) 


Wanted: Trained Nurses 


There is a great shortage of trained 
nurses in this country. Any one— 
boy or girl—who is now in high 
school might well consider a career 
in nursing if he or she is qualified 
and if that type of work is of inter- 
est. To qualify, take the academic 
course in high school and try to 
make at least a “B” average. Look 
for summer jobs as nurses’ aides, 
kitchen helpers, and orderlies in lo- 
cal hospitals. Inquire about scholar- 
ships which many nursing schools 
and hospitals offer high school grad- 
uates with good records. 

Many hospital nursing courses are 
three years long and graduates must 
pass a state examination in order to 
be registered as trained nurses. Op- 
portunities for advancement to su- 
pervisory jobs and for specialists are 
many, especially for those who take 
a four-year course in nursing. A 
large number of nurses earn $200 a 
month or better. 

—WiiuraM Fave, Vocational Editor 








Lou was shunned by 
all the crowd, 


“Droopy ...stoopy’’... 
they all vowed! 








NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, old pal, P 
Will turn you into a new gal!” poet opal 
Pretty, witty 
Lou’s a wow! 





S...... BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable wall chort and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America's economy and society and in the fomily diet ore available. Write to Notional Biscuit Company, 
Niagora Falls, New York, Dept. S$-951. 
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Go back to school with 


ROYAL 


—the easiest-writing 


portable 


**Magic’’ Margin makes work easier ! 
This Royal e 


margins 


usive sets left and 


right instantly. Position, 


press margin set 


High-Speed Key Action knocks out 
er-Flow Keys of 
fingers 


work ' Those Ft 
non-glare vlastic ease \ 


thro reports, probler projects 


lets you tailor the 
Makes 
com- 


“Touch Control” 
touch to your requirements 
writing easier, faster, more 


fortable 


Speed-King Keyboard has it! Your 
fingers move rabbit-quick. Royal is 
the holder of the World's Portable 
Speed Championship. 


ever built 


New, 


revolutionary 


Contour 
Case. 


**Magic’’ and 


**Touch Contre!’ 


are registered 


More “big machine” features 
than any other portable! 





See your local Royal Portable 
dealer today! 


$ (ER 
AS ping a 25 ~ & Cy 


Ask about trade-in allowances. < 





TRULY, THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE 


Royal.....: No.1 Portable 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF TYPEWRITERS 


| ; 
| 
| 


Wii Tops, don't miss. iGood. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


MAM eTHE WHISTLE AT EATON 
FALLS. (Columbia. Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont. Directed by Robert 
Siodmak.) 


OUR EDITORS have chosen Louis 

de Rochemont’s The Whistle at 
Eaton Falls as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls is about labor-management prob 
lems in a small town. Although.the sit 
uation in the film is fictitious, a com 
parable situation might easily arise in 
hundreds of small communities in our 
country. 

Eaton Falls is a 
small New England 


town The 
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“whistle” regulates 


Movie of the 


the working day of 


OVIE OF THE MONTE 


the emplovees of a 


Month, 
plastics 


GAVOVIEOF THE VOVTHI 
that provides work 


for the of the citizens of the 
town. To the townspeople the whistle 
is symbolic of full employment and 
security, both of which are threatened 
as the film opens. 

The well-meaning president of the 
plastics factory (Donald McKee) faces 
a crisis in his business. His sales have 
| dropped drastically because he cannot 
meet his competitors’ prices; he be 
lieves he must either close up shop 
or install new machines that will en 
able him to produce more efficiently 
while half as 

| workers 

The president with Brad 

| Adams (Lloyd Bridges) who is head 
of the local union. Brad appreciates the 
boss’s problem, but he cannot commit 
himself to the firing of half the workers. 
rhe president points out that it is bet 
ter that half of the men in town should 
have work than none; and that if busi 
ness improves, he may be able to ex 
pand his plant and hire back all the 
workers. But Brad fears that in the 
meantime, with jobs in great demand, 
management might be tempted to start 
cutting salaries. 

With the situation at a deadlock, the 
president is killed in a plane crash. The 
president’s wife (Dorothy Gish) as 
sumes ownership of the plant. Resisting 
her lawyer's pressures to sell the busi 
ness to an outsider who, she feels, 
might not have the best interests of 
| the town at heart, she startles every 
one by appointing Brad Adams the 


factory 


SH LNON TNL 40 AL\O 


majority 


employing only many 


consults 








new president. Knowing Brad has the 
respect of all the workers, she feels he 
may be able to effect the compromise 
that will save the business. 

Brad moves into the president’s chair 
where he immediately faces the dilem- 
ma that confronted his employer. The 
difficulties and heartbreaks that beset 
Brad and ultimately split the town into 
two hostile camps make a gripping 
story that should be of interest to all 
Americans. 

Naturally, it isn’t possible to consider 
in one film every aspect of the man- 
agement versus labor question. Nor are 
all instances of controversy between 
unions and employers as clear-cut and 
as easy of solution as the one analyzed 
in The Whistle at Eaton Falls. But, on 
the whole, de Rochemont has achieved 
a sane and balanced consideration of 
the problem, and the film makes a per- 
suasive plea for a free enterprise sys- 
tem based on mutual cooperation and 
respect. 

Lloyd Bridges is excellent as Brad 
Adams. Murray Hamilton is good as a 
hot-headed union leader with a chip 
on his shoulder. Carleton Carpenter is 
very amusing as a would-be industrial 
designer.- Robert Siodmak has directed 
the story with a fine feeling for pace 
and detail. 


iA BRIGHT VICTORY. (Univer- 
sal-International. Produced by Robert 
Buckner. Directed by Mark Robson.) 


Based on Baynard Kendrick’s novel, 
Lights Out, this is a moving story of 
a blinded war veteran’s struggle to re- 
gain a constructive attitude toward life. 
Much of the film was shot at the 
Army’s Valley Forge General Hospital 
in Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Kennedy is excellent as the 
veteran who progresses gradually from 
suicidal despair to a pride in the new 
skills he masters and finally to a de- 
termination to study to become a law- 
yer. Peggy Dow plays a girl who loves 
him. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi“ i"i“Tops, don't miss. MiGood. 
i-Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The River. ~“wHCy- 
rano de Bergerac. “~@/Take Care of 
My Little Girl. ~“~Teresa. HM The 
Frogmen. “Oliver Twist. “Ace 
in the Hole. w##Saturday’s . Hero. 
viSealed Cargo. “MWhen Worlds 
Collide. “Jim Thorpe, All-American. 
14Strangers on a Train. “Strictly Dis- 
honorable. “Hard, Fast, and Beautiful. 
“The Prince Who Was a Thief. 

Comedy: “That's My Boy. “Dear 
Brat. “Half Angel. 

Musical: “Showboat. “The 
Life of Caruso. “On the Riviera. 

Animated Cartoon: “Alice in Won- 
derland 





IN KIS 4 YEARS 
AS A REDSKIN 
SAMMY BAUGH 


PASSES... 1606 





HAS THROWN 2808) 


























See them at your Spalding, 
Reach, Wright & Ditson dealers. 


Write today for your copy of the NEW 
Spalding Sports Show Book. Dept. =- 
Spalding, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


SPALDING & 





For Easier Writing... 


CHOOSE 


2668 Bemetal wriling 


MEDIUM \ 


the right point 
for the way 
1555 Ahotlhand ~—. n you write 


GREGG SHORTHAND N 

Write with ease . . . write as you 
please ... with an Esterbrook, 
the truly personal fountain pen. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles, choose the 
point precisely right for you. 
Screw it into the Esterbrook 
barrel of your choice—and 
write. See for yourself why 
Esterbrook is first choice with 
those who buy a pen for their 
own use. 


2556 Fone <. 
ACCOUNTING 


9314M Medium stub 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


9968 Broad writing. 


BROAD SCRIPT In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point in- 
stantly and inexpensively at any 
pen counter. 


9460 Yfedum Yfamifold 


FOR MAKING CARBONS POCKET SET 


Esterbrook Pen and matching 
Push-Pencil. Pencil holds two feet 
of lead. Writes for months 
without reloading. Standard 

or thin lead models. ‘‘Push 

the top to feed the lead.”’ 


TO SELECT OR 


REPLACE... 
HERE'S ALL y/, 
YOU DO \ 
\ 
‘ 


2550 Bath epring 


EXTRA FINE—POSTING Copyright 1951 
‘opyri . 


The Esterbrook 
Pen Company 
9128 Ghia tine Vevible = * 
FINE PENMANSHIP 


Only o few of the more 
popular point styles shown 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


What's Right with Youth? 


(Continued from page 16) 


“You can see it right here at home, 
too,” said June. “If they just get the 
chance, young people are eager to help 
out in their schools and communities. 





| I read in World Week last year how 
| boys and girls raised money for hos- 
pitals, helped with the Community 
Chest, watched for forest fires, did 
| baby-sitting free on Election Day so 
mothers could vote, showed city coun- 
cils how to get better recreation pro- 
grams, and worked on lots of other 
community projects.” 
“Of course,” observed Mrs. Allison, 
“young people need a little steering to 
keep them going in useful projects in- 
| stead of wrong or destructive actiyities. 
If young people don’t learn that ‘right’ 
| and ‘wrong’ are words that really mean 
| something, this moral corruption we've 
| been reading about could spread aw- 
| fully fast. That would really be a dis- 
| aster for America.” 
“Both at home and abroad,” said 
Fred. “All over the world other peoples 
are looking to America for leadership. 
If they decide that Americans are a 
| rascally bunch of cheats and liars who 
| are only out to feather their own nests, 
how far will they trust us? It takes 
honorable and upright individual citi- 
zens to make a nation of honor and in- 
tegrity.” 

Mr. Allison nodded. “And what's 
your recipe for developing that kind of 
individual, Fred?” 


Freedom Plus Responsibility 


“Well, Dad, look at it this way. As 
you say, young drivers have a lot of 
accidents. But give them thorough 

| training, as many schools are now giv- 
| ing them in auto driving courses. Then, 
| statistics show, young people are as 
| good and safe drivers as any group of 
| people. It’s the same way with ques- 
tions of right and wrong. Young peo- 
| ple, from my experience, want to do 
what's right—provided you don’t go at 
| them in a preachy way. They love 
heroes. They'll gladly follow the right 
heroes, who have the courage to build 
and not to destroy. Our young people 
| have more freedom than your genera- 
tion, Dad, and that means more temp- 
| tation. Our job is to show them how to 
use their freedom with responsibility.” 


| Watch World Week (“Good Citizens 

| at Work”) for stories about what teen- 

| agers are doing to build better schools, 
better communities, a better nation, a 
better world. Our weekly columns, 
“How Would YOU Solve It?” and “Ask 
Gay Head” give down-to-earth guidance 
on teen-agers’ problems. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Dominion (p. 4)—A number of the 
former colonies of Britain, now indepen- 
dent and self-ruling, are called domin- 
ions. The term is gradually being re- 
placed by the expression “Common- 
wealth nation.” Noun. 

envoy (p. 9)—A person sent on a 
mission, usually by a government. 
Noun. 

mediators (p. 9)—Persons who help 
other people settle their quarrels, by 
carrying messages as “go-betweens,” 
suggesting solutions, arranging for 
meetings. Noun. 

reparations (p. 12)—Actions one 
takes to make up for wrongs one has 
done to another. In war, victor nations 
often demand reparations for damages 
done by loser nations. Usually, repara- 
tions are money payments. 

veto (p. 12)—To block an action by 
voting against it. In the U. N. Security 
Council, each of the “Big Five” nations 
—the U. S., Russia, Britain, France, and 
China—has the power of veto over im- 
portant decisions. Verb (also noun). 

rabble-rousers (p. 14)—Persons who 
stir up mob excitement, usually by 
speeches. Noun. 

FM (p. 26)—Initials standing for 
“frequency modulation,” a static-free 
type of radio broadcasting invented by 
an American, E. H. Armstrong, in 1935. 
Most broadcasting in the U. S. is of the 
AM type—“amplitude modulation.” 

narcotics (p. 16)—Drugs adminis- 
tered by physicians to relieve pain or 
produce sleep. Their use without pre- 
scription is illegal in the U. S. and often 
leads to ruined health. Noun. 

truce, armistice (p. 10)—Both words 
mean a stopping of armed combat by 
agreement of the military commanders. 
An armistice, however, sometimes means 
a temporary or local stopping of hos- 
tilities, whereas a truce generally means 
a long-continued stoppage. Noun. 


Say It Right! 
Sinkiang (cover)—shin ji dng. 
Fechteler (p. 4)—fék té lér. 
Thailand (p. 9)—ti land. 
Hiroshima (p. 9)—hé r6 shé ma. 
Rio (p. 13)—ré o. 
Agha Jari (p. 14)—@ ga ja ré. 
Iran (p. 14)—é@ riin. 
Teheran (p-14)—té hé rén. 
Abadan (p. 14)—a ba dén. 
Kuwait (p. 14)—k60 wit. 
Majlis (p. 14)—maj is. 
Mossadegh (p. 14)—mdo sa da. 
helium (p. 17)—hé If am. 
malemutes (p. 28)—md lé mits. 
dirigible (p. 17)—dir f jf b’1. 





Teen-agers welcome 


new protein cereal 
that helps you have 


q fine 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 
—more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal of any kind! 





You teen-agers of today 
are a hearty crew. 


You’re healthier, better 

developed and finer-looking 

than any teen-agers before 

you. That’s because, the govern- 

ment says, you get more protein 

than they did. Yet government au- 

thorities also say you still don’t get 

enough protein at breakfast. Know- 

ing this, Kellogg’s developed a new 
protein cereal, Corn-Soya. 

Not just to give you vitamins, 
minerals and energy values, but be- 
cause it’s the breakfast food that’s 
rich in protein—what it takes to help 
you build a fine body. And it’s won- 
derfully delicious, too. Kellogg’s 
Corn-Soya. 








BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT In 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of daily protein neede pro- 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounces (4 cup) of milk.* 
Average Giri (13 to 15 years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.60% 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Boy (16 to 20 years) 9.35% 


dietary all (revised 
1948). National Research Council. 


Sttverware with your own initial! 
Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 
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GIRLS ARE RAVING 


—the way CUTICURA helps 
clear up bumpy skin 


Begin using fra- 

grant Cuticura 

Soap and Ointment 

this very day. See 
how promptly black- 
— and externally 
aused pimples clear up 
-how wonderfully fresh = 
and radiant your skin 

begins to appear. Used 

by many doctors, 

nurses and certain 

leading hospitals. 

Buy at druggists 





SENIORS 

BE THE FIRST IN, YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 





Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft's wide selec- 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cards for agents 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S _ 
1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 
SELLING SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Friends and pegs buy on sight Americas 
with many MeCOEATIVG 
! ERENT! 
RE 

3, CHRISTMAS HOL Religious 

é Stationery. Sup Jalu Imprints 
5. Big $1,000 Sales Contest. Special Money-Mak- 
ing Plan for Clubs. SAMPLES ON APPROVAL 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. SM- S 
115 Fulton Street New York 38, N. 








SELL WONDERFUL REGAL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 


Here's the big money maker. Mar- 
hristmas 











REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
*s _* TIME 4 Dept. SS-9, Ferndale, Michigan 








BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE STAMPS 
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Just in Case 


Lecturer: “| suppose we all know 
| what the inside ofa corpuscle is like?” 
| Club chairman: “Most of us do, but 
| you'd better explain for the benefit of 
| those who have never been inside one.” 


D que Cue 


The Disappearing Act 


The transatlantic liner sailed into 
heavy storms. The twelve privileged 
passengers dining at the captain’s table 
wore uncertain looks as they gathered 
for their first meal, but the skipper de- 
cided nevertheless to proceed with his 
accustomed speech of welcome. 

“I hope,” he began, “that you twelve 
will have a good crossing. It is a real 
pleasure to me to see on your eleven 
bright faces the cordiality you ten feel 
at gathering, nine strangers, to partake 
with me of your eight dinners. After 
this meal if you four care for a game of 
| bridge, I shall be happy to see both of 
| you in my cabin. Or perhaps, sir, you'll 
join me on deck? But, then, waiter, you 
can clear the table—I don’t intend to 
dine alone.” 





Quote 


H-m-m-m 
Construction foreman: “What's the 
idea of quitting?” 

Riveter: “I don’t mind the rat-a-tat- 
tat of the air hammer, but the guy 


behind me hums incessantly.” 
Til. Wes. Argus 


New Croon 


és the parking meter said to the car: 
If you've got the money, honey, I’ve 
got the time.’ 


Miss. Spectator 





Critique 


Composer: “What do you think 
| my song?” 
Critic: “It needs ventilating.” 
Composer: “What do you mean?’ 


Critic: “The air’s bad.” 


Zoom! 


A candidate for the police force was 
| being verbally examined. “If you were 
| by yourself in a police car and were 
| pursued by a desperate gang of crim- 
jinals in another car doing forty miles 
an hour along a lonely road, what 
would you do?” 

The candidate looked puzzled for a 
“Fifty.” 


Toronto Globe 


| moment. Then he replied: 


Sizing Him Up 

Conductor: “How old are you, son- 
ny?” 

Sonny: “Four.” 

Conductor: “I know what you're go- 
ing to be when you grow up.” 

Sonny: “What?” 

Conductor: “Either a liar or a giant.” 


fowa State Frivol 


Watch Your Pronouns! 


This happened in the days when 
church organs had to have organ-blow- 
ers, as well as organists. 

When the service ended, the church 
organist said complacently to the old 
organ-blower: “I played rather well 
today.” 

“We played rather well,” 
the old man. 

“I. . .” insisted the organist. 

The argument was taken a stage 
further at the next service when the 
organist pressed the keys for the first 
chord and no.sound came forth. Lean- 
ing towards the blower, he whispered: 
“Wind, please, wind.” 

“Not before we get this settled,” re- 


plied the organ-blower. “I or we?” 
Yorkshire Post 


retorted 


Diagnosis 

Recently a would-be chicken fancier 
had some difficulty with her flock and 
wrote the following letter to the De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

“Something is wrong with my chick- 
ens. Every morning when I come out, 
I find two or three lying on the ground 
cold and stiff with their feet in the air. 
Can you tell me what is the matter?” 

After a little while, she received this 
answer from the Department, “Dear 
Madam. Your chickens are dead.” 


The Nor’west Farmer 


Double-header Tomorrow? 


An Indian maharaja made a law that 
no one could kill the wild beasts of the 
land. After a while there were so many 
animals around that the people got 
tired of them and threw the monarch 
ovt. This was the first time in history 
that reign was called on account of 
game. 

Ohio State Sundial 


This Week 
“Is it anyone we know?” 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

To my mind what happened at West 
Point is a shocking scandal. I know my 
friends feel the same way about it. It 
keeps coming up in our conversation 
over and over again though we don’t 
all agree on all the points in the case. 

I feel that the cadets who cheated 
should receive dishonorable discharges. 
They should-not be let off easy by be- 
ing permitted to resign or by being 
given a general discharge that does not 
reflect on their honor. 

I don’t think I’m being too hard, 
though some of my friends disagree. 
I play football. I played last year in 
my junior year and I hope to make the 
team again next year. I know how hard 
it is to study after an afternoon of 
practice—or even stay awake. And the 
Saturday afternoon games keep me 
from making up work that I missed 
during the week. It means studying all 
day on Sundays and working extra 
hard during the week. But I wouldn't 
think of cheating to keep my place on 
the squad. It wouldn’t be fair to my- 
self, the team, or the school. 

The point I’m trying to make is that 
the West Point men guilty of cheating 
swore to uphold an honor code. If they 
broke that code they ought to be dis- 
charged from the Military Academy, 
dishonorably. Some of my friends say 
that the code itself ought to be changed 
because it makes every man a “stool 
pigeon.” They argue that the Naval 
Academy does not have that part of 
the code. that the cadets who 
swore to uphold the Army code knew 
all that before they took the oath. 
They had every opportunity to turn 
down their appointments if they did 
not believe in that part of the code. 
Even if the code ought to be changed 
it does not excuse the guilty cadets. 

One of my friends says that the whole 
scandal would not have happened if 
West Point did not have the honor 
system. He blames the honor system 
and not the men. He says, “they were 
only human.” My argument is that the 
honor system builds a man’s character 
and a man who leads other men into 
battle needs character. 


I say 


Harold J. Loehlein, captain-elect of 
the football team, was one of the cadets 
involved in the cheating. He issued a 
statement to the newspapers. He said 
that what happened at West Point takes 
place in many universities and colleges. 
If it didn’t there wouldn’t be a football 
team. Yet nobody calls it a national 
scandal, he says, and it doesn’t corrupt 
the nation. 

That’s like saying that if somebody 
else steals you have a right to steal, 
too. Besides I'm not so sure it doesn’t 
corrupt the nation. We have been hear- 
ing a lot about national scandals—in 
Washington and out of Washington. 
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The scandals simply show that these 
men lack character for public trust. 
And character is formed when you are 
young. If I let myself cheat once on an 
examination I probably would do it 
again and again. And it isn’t hard to 
make the jump from little things to 
bigger kinds of wrongdoing. Only I 
don’t think that cheating on an exam 
is a little thing, as some people think. 
The whole question has many sides. 
I would like to know how students in 
other parts of the country feel about 
this question. 
Name and address 
withheld on request. 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 


Top grain football leather, double lined. 
Official size, shape and weight. 


SAFETY HELMETS © One-piece molded 


construction, six-piece web shock absorber. 


Gold Smith 


SAFETY SHOULDER PADS « Corrugated 
fibre protection over chest, shoulders and back. 
Pad and shoulder cops lined with 100% Kapok. 


You can't go wrong with MacGregor Gold- 
smith football equipment. It's tops for safety 


Tha Gesger 


«+» perfection in play. See your dealer now. 


see MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc. 


CINCINNATI ¢ NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 





ow Freshmen can look like Seniors 
(ond Seniors can look like a million f) 


If you want to be hep—if you want to dress like The 
Men Who Know—follow the Seniors to ARROW! Insist 
on Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, underwear. Yes, even 
Arrow handkerchiefs! 





Arrow Par—white broadcloth with soft 
widespread collar. Regular or French 
cuffs. Par (like ALL Arrow shirts) is 
“Sanforized”’-labeled, can’t shrink out 


Arrow Gordon Dover—top choice of 
college men, the white button-down ox- 
ford is (like ALL Arrow shirts) tailored 
of combed cotton for long wear, has 
anchored-to-stay buttons. 


America’s Favorite sports shirt—the Scads of Plaids—of which this hand- 
famous Arrow Gabanaro! Of rich, some number is merely a sample. 
rugged rayon gabardine... WASHABLE Colorfast, WASHABLE, with the new 

. in 12 colors. Comes in exact neck ARAFOLD Collar construction which 
sizes and sleeve lengths, features the features a built-in space .. . looks really 
new ARAFOLD Collar! neat with a tie! 


Arrow Underwear—is tops with the 
lads who love their comfort! The cot- 
ton “T” shirt is “campus uniform” 
everywhere. Arrow shorts—no center 
seam to chafe. Here’s the “Sprinter,” 
all-elastic waistband with Grippers. 


A WORD about the ARAFOLD Collar: this is the first lf RON oi SHIPTS 
sports shirt collar that looks perfect with a tie . . . gives LALULI A CHA 
you solid comfort all the time. No more bulging, wrin- 
kling, or “bunching up”! 


yo 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


SPECIAL UNIT: TOWARD PEACE 
IN ASIA? (pp. 9-15) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Why will Korea 
need a long peace rather than a short 
armistice? (2) Of what importance is 
the name of Jacob Malik in the present 
Korean situation? (3) How did the 
Korean war become the business of the 
U. N.? (4) Mention one difficulty of 
the cease-fire negotiations. 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) How. may the 
Pacific Pact and Philippine Treaty help 
to keep world peace?. (2) Give two 
reasons why the U. S. sponsored a Pa- 
cific Pact. (3) In what ways will 
Japan’s relations with the rest of the 
world change under the Japanese 
treaty of peace? (4) Mention two ob- 
jections which have been made about 
the Japanese treaty of peace. 

3. Page 14: (1) Using a dictionary 
if necessary, explain what is meant by 
“Iran nationalized her oil fields.” (2) 
Why was Britain particularly con- 
cerned by this act of the Iranian gov- 
ernment? (3) Account for Russia’s in- 
terest in Iran. (4) Give one reason why 
Iran nationalized her oil fields. 


COVER AND COVER STORY 

Most students back from school vaca- 
tion are “rusty” on current events. Be- 
fore turning to the cover story, have 
the class try to explain what the cover 


map means, As difficulties arise, mo- 
tivation for reading the special Unit 
and studying current affairs will have 
been established. 


Procedures 

This is the time to organize term 
committees in current events, 

1. A “living bulletin board” can be 
set up. Divide the class into commit- 
tees responsible for the news of given 
world areas. Assign a bulletin board 
chairman to coordinate the work of the 
committees and supervise the bulletin 
board, keeping it up to date. 

2. Students should be encouraged to 
keep current affairs scrap books. 

3. Some teachers like to have com- 
mittees of “experts” on world areas. 
The “experts” are responsible for do- 
ing the special reading and prepara- 
tion for their particular area whenever 
World Week treats that area. 


WHAT FUTURE FOR KOREA? 
(pp. 10-11) 
Aim 
To review the background of the 


Korean war and the problems of reach- 
ing a peace settlement. 


Ilustrative Aids 
Wall map of Asia, World Week 
maps. 





Sept. 26: Korea Today 


Nov. 7: American Education 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


21: Television 


12: Refugees and DPs 





WHAT'S AHEAD: List of Special Units 


World Week's weekly Special Unit examines each week a significant and 
newsworthy problem of today’s world from the standpoint of historical 
background, physical geography, human geography, social standards and 
customs, economics, political developments, and international] relations. 
Topics listed below are expected to appear on the approximate dates listed, 
but are subject to change whenever changing world conditions throw the 
spotlight of interest on other matters. 


This week: Toward Peace in Asia? 


Oct. 3: New Directions in U. S. Foreign Policy 

Oct. 10: Mediterranean Frontier of the Atlantic Pact 
Oct. 17: The British Commonwealth 

Oct. 24: Iran and the Oil of the Middle East 

Oct. 31: Israel and her Neighbors 


14: Argentina Elects a President 
5: America Tells Her Story to the World 


During 1952: U. S. Presidential Campaign; Australia-New Zealand; 
Inflation; Synthetic Fibers Challenge Cotton and Wool; Atomic Energy; 
India-Pakistan-Kashmir; France; Puerto Rico; Yugoslavia; Pulp, Newsprint, 
and Freedom of the Press; Finland and the Olympic Games; the Communist 
World; Mexico's Presidential Election. 








Preparation 

Special readings: (1) General Mac- 
Arthur’s speech on our Korean policy, 
Vital Speeches, 5/15/51. (2) “Prob- 
lems in Ending a War,” U. S. News, 
7/6/51. (3) “Why the U. N. Fights,” 
World Week, 9/20/50 


Activity Approach 

The lesson can be introduced and 
developed by using one or more of the 
suggested activities below. 

1. Assign a student to read Mac- 
Arthur’s speech, select portions of it, 
and be ready to deliver it in class effec- 
tively. If the record transcript of the 
speech is available, play it for the class. 
Follow it up with class discussion. 

2. A group of students, acting as 
top American foreign correspondents, 
are on a radio forum. They review the 
background of the Korean War, the 
part of the Chinese Communists, 
Malik’s peace proposal, and the prob- 
lems in drawing up a cease-fire and 
final peace. ; 

3. Students who have been assigned 
the special readings can introduce the 
lesson with their reports. Class dis- 
cussion follows. 

4. Original cartoons drawn by stu- 
dents can be shown to the class for 
interpretation. Interpretation of the 
cartoons will motivate the discussion. 

5. Have a student act the part of 
a television news commentator, Work- 
ing with the wall map, the “commenta- 
tor” gives the class a map talk with 
background news information. The 
class proceeds with the lesson discus- 
sion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are many of the free nations 
of the world fighting for the freedom 
and independence of Korea, a country 
of little influence in the family of na- 
tions? 

2. Why do you think Russia pro- 
posed a peace settlement in Korea? 
How sincere do you think Russia is? 

3. Suppose you were responsible for 
writing the peace terms in Korea, What 
provisions would you insist upon? Ex- 
plain your position. 

4. The statement has often been 
made that “winning the peace is more 
important than winning the war.” What 
does this mean? How would it apply to 
the Korean war? 

5. What major problems will have 
to be solved in Korea after the shoot- 
ing stops? Should the reconstruction 
of Korea be a U, N. or a U. S. problem 
or solely a Korean problem? Why? 
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Summary 

Inform students that they are to keep 
up with the latest developments in the 
Korean situation, to be ready to report 
to the class. 


JAPAN GETS A TREATY and 
THE PACIFIC PACT (pp. 12-13) 


Mlustrative Aids 
Wall map of the world. World Week 
maps. 


Preparation 

Assigned readings: (1) “Blunt 
Truths About Asia,”—Life, 6/4/51. (2) 
“How to Win Friends in Asia,” U. S. 
News, 6/22/51. 


Motivation 

When newspapers headlined the 
signing of the Pacific Pact, one Ameri- 
can remarked: “I’m in favor of trying 
to keep world peace, but is the U. S. 
capable of taking over almost the 
whole burden on its own shoulders? 
First the Rio Pact, then the North At- 
lantic Pact, and now the Pacific Pact! 
What's next?” How would you answer 
him? a 


Pivotal Questions 

Do you think that Australia and New 
Zealand are justified in their fear of 
Japan? Defend your answer. 

2. Are we justified in giving Japan 
the hand of friendship rather than in- 
sisting on heavy punishment of Japan 
for her aggressions? 

3. How do you think Uncle Sam 
should proceed to try to unify~ Asia 
against communism? By asking all 
Asian nations to join the Pacific Pact? 
By making separate agreements with 
other nations or groups of nations (like 
the U. S.-Philippine mutual defense 
treaty)? Through Point Four? Through 
some combination of economic plus 
military planning? 

Activities 

1. Assign a committee to read up on 
the Rio Pact and the North Atlantic 
Pact to offer supplementary information 
during the lesson. 

2. Conduct a panel discussion on 
the topic: “Is America’s policy toward 
Asia in the right direction?” 

3. Assign a group of students to con- 
duct an opinion poll among their neigh- 
bors. It would be interesting to learn 
the statistics as well as the reactions to 
these questions: (1) Have you heard 
of the Pacific Pact? (2) Do you know 
enough of its contents to have formed 
an opinion of it? (3) Do you favor or 
oppose the Pacific Pact? 


Summary 

Students write an editorial on the 
Pacific Pact or Japanese peace treaty, 
voicing their own opinion 


Join the Cavalcade! 


Your class can enter a combination 
subscription to World Week and Lit- 
erary Cavalcade for 75 cents per semes- 
ter. Colleagues in the English Depart- 
ment will welcome this opportunity to 
supply their students with the best in 
current writing, selected for teen-age 
reading, at nominal cost. 





IRAN (p. 14) 
Aim 

To understand the nature of the 
Anglo-Iranian dispute and its impor- 
tance to world peace. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of Asia. World Week map. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Iran, Good 
Fishing for Russia,” U. S. News, 
4/6/51. “Realities in Iran,” New Re- 
public, 5/21/51. 


Motivation 

Teacher: “Many people would have 
difficulty finding Iran on a map, let 
alone explaining the Anglo-Iranian oil 
dispute and its importance in world 
peace. Yet it is Iran’s location and her 
oil that make her important today to 
world peace.” (The class proceeds to 
locate Iran on the wall and on desk 
maps.) “How does the map help you 
understand this statement? Why do 
Iran’s resources Of oi] make her impor- 
tant to the Western allies and Russia?” 
Activities 

1. A group of students with dramatic 
ability can prepare or improvise a skit 
on the Anglo-Iranian dispute. The skit 
should bring out the issues in the case, 
with both sides revealing their points 
of view. An American representative 
urging mediation can add to the in- 
terest of the skit. 

2. Conduct the lesson along the lines 
of an “On Trial” radio program for 
about five minutes. Students take the 
parts of iranian and British government 
leaders. Two other students acting the 
parts of trial attorneys bring out the 
issues in the dispute. 

3. Artistic students can draw orig- 
inal cartoons showing both the Iranian 
and British points of view in the dis- 
pute. 

4. Encourage students to do reading 
of the articles included in the refer- 
ence reading list. 


Summary 

If you were to write a letter to your 
Congressman voicing your opinion on 
the Anglo-Iranian oi] dispute, what 
would you say should be America’s part 
in the matter? 


Reference Readings 

“What Kind of Peace for Japan?,” 
New Republic, 6/11/51. “Japan's 
Peace Treaty,” Nation, 6/2/51. “Top 
Reporters’ Forum (on Korea)” U. N. 
World, 6/51. “Troubles in Iran,” Busi- 
ness Week, 4/28/51. “For Oil and 
Islam,” Time, 3/19/51. “Asian Crisis,” 
Commonweal, 5/11/51. 

See also “Tools for Teachers,” p. 7-T. 


What's Right with Youth (p. 16) 
College basketball scandals, narcotic 
investigations and the news of honor 
code violations at West Point have led 
many to ask “what’s wrong with Ameri- 
can youth?” Here is an attempt to point 
out that there is a great deal right with 
our youth, The need for individual 
moral responsibility is emphasized. 


Procedures 

1. Invite the coach of your athletic 
teams or some star athletes to talk to 
your class, voicing opinions on the 
recent scandals in athletics. Who is to 
blame? How much guilt falls on old 
grads who want winning teams? On 
college athletic scholarship practices? 
On gamblers? On the player them- 
selves? On personal moral standards? 
What is the solution to the problem? 

2. A panel discussion in a civics 
class, guidance period, or assembly, can 
be held on “What's Wrong and Right 
with America’s Youth?” 


Career Club (pp. 28-29) 

A registered nurse at a New York 
City hospital is interviewed about her 
job. Covers nurse’s work, background, 
training, salary, and opportunities. 


High School Hi-Lights (p. 26) 

This is a new World Week feature— 
picture-stories of interesting activities 
in U. S. high schools and among high 
school students. This week’s article 
deals with high school radio broadcast- 
ing. World Week would be glad to 
hear of interesting or unusual activities 
at YOUR school. 


Why World Week Costs So Little 

Mass circulation and the support of 
selected advertisers make possible the 
low price of 55 cents for a full semester 


subscription (15 issues) to World 
Week; $1.10 (30 issues) for the com- 
plete school year. 





Answers to Workbook p. 15 

I. Find the Facts: l-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-c. 

II. Yes, No, or Maybe: 1-T, 2-O, 3-T, 
4-F, 5-O, 6-F, 7-O, 8-T, 9-O, 10-T. 

III. Behind the Headlines: (see unit). 

IV. Read the Cartoon: 1-Iran, 2-bring- 
ing under the ownership of the nation, 
8-Mossadegh, 4-b. 





How World Week 
Makes Friends with My Class 


E’VE asked a good many teach- 

ers just how they use World 

Week. Each one has his or her 
own system and it is usually a little dif- 
ferent from everyone else’s. 

Yes, there are many effective ways 
in which World Week can serve the 
social studies classroom. World Week 
is used as a source for review of cur- 
rent news, as a current affairs supple- 
ment to textbook materials in world 
history, world geography, problems of 
democracy, and other social studies sub- 
jects; as a course of study in world 
affairs; in guidance and life adjustment 
programs; for motivation of a wide range 
of studies. Lessons in reading compre- 
hension, cartoon and picture interpre- 
tation, and map reading-can be drawn 
from every issue. 

Many teachers say World Week is 
most successful as an educational tool 
when it is presented to a class of new 
subscribers with an explanation of its 
purposes and the use that the class will 
make of the magazine. 

We asked one of our teacher sub- 
scribers to tell just how she introduces 
World Week to a new class. Here’s her 
story: 


It Mappens that I teach world history. 
However, my experience with World 
Weck would apply just as well to other 
social studies classes. 

The beginning of the school year is 
always an especially busy time. It may 
be the second week of school before I 
know exactly how many students I will 
have in each class. I’m always grateful 
that I can put in a tentative order even 
before the term begins, and adjust the 
order later to the exact number of copies 
I need. 

Before distributing the first issue, I 
leaf through the entire Student Edition. 
I read with care the news, the Special 
Unit, and other articles bearing upon 
my own subject. Then I turn to the 
Teaching Aids and note the suggested 
techniques for presenting the important 
concepts in the Special Unit and other 
major articles. 

When class opens I give each student 
one copy of World Week and let the 
class browse for 15 or 20 minutes. (It's 
time well spent—I get a start on my 
paper work, and the class “makes 
friends” with the magazine and learns 
where to look for the regular features. ) 

Then I call the class’ attention to the 
cover illustration, bringing out the point 
that the cover is not just a decoration 
but a lesson-teaching part of the maga- 
zine. Along with me. the students turn 


to the various news pages—biographical 
sketches of people in the news. short 
news items in “Quick Look,” and the 
more detailed stories in “World News 
in Review.” We read one or two. I em- 
phasize the importance of keeping up 
with current affairs—the history of our 
times—both for their classroom study of 
world history and for learning about 
the forces that will shape their lives. 

“Did you notice how carefully the 

*news stories present, in a few words, 
the background necessary to under- 
stand the headlines of the moment?” 
I tell them. 

Next we talk about the Special Unit, 
which for the social studies teacher is 
always one of the high spots of the 
magazine. Together, the class and I 
look at every page of the Special Unit. 
Naturally I lay especia! stress on the 
historical background material, but I 
point out how each of the group of 
articles as well as the maps and illus- 
trations contributes to an understanding 
of the problem as a whole. 

Finally we look briefly at the articles 


on citizenship and U. S. affairs. I ask 
the students to take the magazine home, 
and to be prepared to give a one-minute 
summary next day of some one article 
of particular interest. 

It is my experience that the maxi- 
mum benefit from use of World Week 
comes when the magazine is in the 
hands of every student in the class each 
week. I point out that each issue of 
World Week costs less than 4¢—less 
than most newspapers. less than a 
candy bar. I urge the students to talk 
over World Week with their parents 
and to ask their parents to read the 
magazine. The next day I begin to 
accept subscriptions, but I carefully 
point out that we will have the use of 
the first two issues before the student 
needs to make the final decision. 

By the time we have received and 
studied the second issue, most of the 
class is so enthusiastic about “our 
magazine” that the subscription list is 
quickly completed. Yes, I find that 
World Week sells itself to my students 
as it has to me. 





TOOLS. for 


Toward Peace in Asia? 
Special Unit in this issue 


Japan—PAMPHLET: Japan's Econ- 
omy Under Occupation, Reports, Vol. 
24, No. 18, 1949, Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, 25¢. 

ARTICLES: “What Trends Will 
Emerge in Post-MacArthur Japan?,” 
U. N. World, May, 1951. “Report from 
Asia,” Christian Century, June 13, 1951. 
“Second Chance in Asia,” Commonweal, 
June 29, 1951. 

FILM: Island Nation. (Japan), 20 
min., sale or rent, United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

Iran—ARTJCLES: “Iran Walks the 
Tightrope,” World Week. Feb. 7, 1951. 
“The Moslem World,” Time, Aug. 13, 
1951. “How Harriman Swung the Truce 
Deal,” Newsweek, Aug. 13, 1951. “Fires 
of Iran,” Life, June 18, 1951. “Iran and 
the Iranians,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
July 1, 1951. “Iran: Nationalism 
Erupts,” Current History, July, 1951. 

Pacific Pact — ARTICLES: “Pacific 
Pact: Looking Forward or Backward?,” 
Foreign Affairs, July, 1951. “Price of 
Peace in the Pacific,” U. N. World, 
April, 1951. “Should U. S. Sponsor a 
Pacific Pact?,” Scholastic. March 28, 
1951. 


TEACHERS 


Korea Today 


Special Unit, Sept. 26 issue 


ARTICLES: “Cease-Fire — What It 
Can Mean” and “Tragedy of Korea,” 
Newsweek, July 9, 1951. “Why Ridg- 
way Got Tough with Reds,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 13, 1951. “Sunday in Kaesong” 
and “The Forgotten People,” Time, 
July 16, 1951. “Problems in Ending a 
War,” U-S. News, July 6, 1951. “Relief 
Funds for Korea, Palestine,” U. N. Bul- 
letin, May 15, 1951. “Wedemeyer Re- 
port on Korea,” Current History, June, 
1951. “ABC’s of the Big Debate: Mar- 
shall vs. MacArthur,” U S. News, May 
18, 1951. “Letter from Korea,” New 
Yorker, April 21, May 5-12-I9-26, June 
2-9-16-23-30, July 7, 1951 Korea unit, 
World Week, Sept. 20, 1950. 

BOOKS: Korea Today, by George 
M. McCune, $5.00 (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950). Japan, Korea, and 
Formosa, by E. S. Tietjens, $1.60 
(Wheeler, 1940). 

FILMS; Red Cross Report, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29.*(Includes role of Red Cross in 
Korean war). United Nations in World 
Disputes, United World-Castle Films, 
21 min. sd. b&w., sale. (U. N. achieve- 
ments in resolving world problems.) 





QUICK QUIZ 
for TEACHERS about 
T-A-B (Teen Age Book Club) 


What is the T-A-B Club? 


ANSWER: The T-A-B Club is a plan by which young 
people of school age can bny for 25¢ or 35¢ each a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. There are two divi- 
sions of T-A-B. The Junior Division is for students of 
upper elementary and Junior High grades. The Senior 
Division is for Senior High students. 


Is it much work for the teacher? 


ANSWER: Running a T-A-B Club 
need be no work for the teacher. 
Students themselves run most T-A-B 
Clubs, electing a secretary who 
makes out and sends in orders for 
the books. All necessary materials, 
including monthly T-A-B news, 
membership records, order blanks, 
postpaid envelopes and instruction 
sheet containing complete details 
are supplied free. 


Clip and mail coupon for 
free T-A-B Club materials 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


Junior T-A-B Club materials [] 
(For Junior High and Upper Elementary students) 


Senior 1-A-B Club materials [) 
(for Senior High students) 














Must members buy every month? 


ANSWER: Members are not re- 
quired to buy every month. They 
may buy as many or as few of the 
books offered each month as they 
wish. In addition to the privilege of 
choosing from a list of worthwhile 
books, especially selected for their 
literary merit and their appeal to 
young people, members also get 
their choice of a FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK for every four books pur- 
chased. 


Typical of books 
offered each month 
to T-A-B Club 
members 








